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Published in Japanese in Engineering papers printed in Japan. 



American manufacturers are beginning to realize the large opportu- 
nities for advertising and distributing of their products in foreign coun- 
tries and in the Far East. In Japan, China, the Philippines and India 
there is a great demand for railway supplies, oil and gasoline engines, wind- 
mills, pumps, valves, marine engines, motor boats, mining machinery, ex- 
cavating and dredging machinery, bicycles, paints and agricultuial im- 
plements. 

The best method for American manufacturers to secure their share 
of this lucrative trade is to advertise in the recognized mediums published 
and read where the goods are in demand. 

The advertisement of the Gardner Governor Company, of Quincy, 111., 
is furnished by courtesy of the J. Roland Kay Company, of Chicago, inter- 
national advertising agents. 
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THE ADVERTISING SALESMAN 

By frank W. MAAS 
Western Bepresentative Advertising and Selling Magazine 

Selling advertising, as a business, is almost as young as 
the automobile business. This statement may sound a trifle 
strange, as the origin of advertising is lost in the mists of 
antiquity; it is nearly as old as the written word itself. 

It is only within the last few years, however, that adver- 
tising has been scientifically studied; even now its practice 
is but a rudimentary science. Most advertisers, and far 
too many of those men who act as guides and advisers to 
advertisers, advertise in ways which they think, suppose 
or hope will prove successful — they do not know. Often 
they are totally wrong, or so nearly wrong that they fail. 
Sometimes they are partially right, and succeed. They 
are never fully right. 

But, within the last fifteen years, there has been a 
mighty movement in the direction of scientific advertising. 
Advertising has improved vastly in method, in character 
and in results. All along the line advertisers began, a few 
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14 LIBBAEY OF ADVERTISING 

years ago, to ask questions which the ordinary seller of 
space could not answer. So he had to give way to the man 
who could answer— the man whose study, thought and gen- 
eral progress kept pace with the movement toward the 
light. Then we had the seller of space who constantly 
became more scientific, just as advertising was becoming 
more scientific. Selling Advertising then, for the first time, 

became a business entitled to serious consideration — worthv 

• •» 

of a volume such as this. 

The Q-enesis of Selling Advertising 

The original seller of advertising published a directory, 
an almanac, or a newspaper. He went to the merchant 
with his simple story of circulation, and the facts as to the 
territory his publication covered. He took what adver- 
tising he could get and accepted it thankfully. He paid 
no attention to what the advertisements said, and little to 
how they looked when put in type. He regarded adver- 
tising as so much ''velvet,^' as we say in these days; he 
had no serious belief in its ability to bring profitable results 

to the advertiser. As for the advertiser, he hoped, in a 

> 

dim, uncertain way, that it would pay him. And it did. 
The salvation of advertising is due to the fact that its 
power is so tremendous that, no matter how crudely done, 
it shows that there is life and strength in it. 

When the publisher could not go himself, he sent one 
of his employes to solicit advertising from merchants. The 
young man who showed the most aptitude and was most 
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successful in bringing in business naturally got the most 
of that kind of work; as the business grew he found that 
going after advertising took more and more, and finally 
all, of his time. Thus the advertising solicitor was bom; 
also, some people will say, a new brand of trouble ! 

As the solicitor went forward with his work, he natu- 
rally developed an amateurish proficiency in advertising. 
Experience taught him a few things about what kind of 
advertising paid, and what did not. He grasped some of 
the fundamental laws of copy and display. This knowl- 
edge he foimd valuable. He was able to advise and assist 
those from whom he solicited advertising. They found 
that his suggestions were sound; that with his help they 
could get better results from their advertising. This made 
the solicitor's work easier and his income larger; he could 
sell more advertising space with less lung power. 

But after a time he noticed that his clients were using 
his plans, copy and suggestions in other periodicals. This 
meant that his work was being employed in channels which 
yielded him no revenue, and it worried him. A little hard 
thinking convinced him that he could make more money 
if he threw up his job, solicited advertising for all the 
newspapers in his territory, and made them each pay him 
a commission on the business he brought in. This plan 
he put into effect — ^and the advertising agent was born I 

The agent, waxing busy and prosperous, in time em- 
ployed solicitors of his own; the publications continued to 
employ solicitors of their own. These two kinds of sellers 
of advertising continue to this day to divide the work 
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between them; the agency solicitor, ideally speaking, 
seeking to sell the business man space in those mediums 
most likely to bring profitable returns, and the publication 
solicitor, ideally speaking, seeking to sell his space to all 
advertisers whose commodity is salable to the readers of 
his newspaper, magazine, or whatever medium it may be. 

Some of the Difficulties 

Selling Advertising is different from selling most com- 
modities. The salesmen w^ho popularized the automobile 
had something to show. You could see and feel an auto- 
mobile. You could estimate its cost to produce. You 
could crank it up and set the engine going. You could get 
into it and be carried swiftly and joyously aroxmd the 
coimtry. It required little exercise of the imagination to 
picture yourself enjoying that same sensation year in and 
year out, and of giving equal pleasure to your family and 
friends. Then you could easily balance the comfort, con- 
venience and pleasure which you had sampled against the 
money cost of the machine and make your decision. 

But the only value of advertising is in the influence 
which it may exert upon the human mind. It is a com- 
modity perceptible to none of the five senses. It is true 
that the sense of sight may perceive an advertisement, but 
not advertising, for advertising is an influence. 

As advertising is neither perceivable nor measurable 
by the senses of the purchaser, the seller of it has a hard 
row to hoe. Indeed, up to within a very few years ago 
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the advertising solicitor sold nothing but *'blue sky;'' any 

of the old-timers will frankly tell you so. The solicitor 

represented a certain publication which you could hold in 

your hands and estimate for yourself. It had a circulation 

of so many thousand; the rate was so much a page — come 

on, let's go out to dinner and then to the theater! 

After a time, as has been said above, this method of 

selling advertising didn't work so well. The advertiser 

lost interest in dinners and theaters. There were a whole 

lot of things he wanted to know — that he just had to know. 

For he perceived that in advertising there lay a mighty 

force for the building of business. On every hand it was 

seemingly performing miracles. Vast industrial plants, 

springing up almost by magic, arose in myriad monmnents 

to it. Men who were obscure and struggling but a few 
years ago were transformed into merchant princes by it. 

Through advertising, commodities that were timid experi- 
ments yesterday were today on sale in every town in the 
country, and their production taxed factory capacity to 
the utmost. 

How w^ere these things actually done? What kind of 
advertising, and how applied, would produce these won- 
derful results? Such are the questions the advertiser, or 
the prospective advertiser, is asking in these days ; and woe 
to the solicitor, the seller of advertising, who can only 
stammer, guess, hedge — and fall back upon the parrot- 
like story of the circulation and **high quality" of his 
publication I 

Vol. 4—2 
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What the Advertiser Demands 

The merchant, whether he be manufacturer, wholesaler, 
retailer or mail order man, knows by experience what man- 
ner of mankind will buy his goods. He knows what sort 
of people they are, where they live — whether city or coim- 
try— what their tastes are, what their income is, how they 
live, and what they buy. It is for him and his advertising 
man to determine, either through his own experience or 
that of others, what kind of copy will sell his goods. And 
it is essential that he place his advertising in those mediums 
which will reach the largest number of his possible cus- 
tomers at the least expense per unit of influence; that is, 
in the manner which will sell them the most goods. 

It follows then that the ideal seller of advertising is the 
man who combines with the highest qualities of salesman- 
ship an exact knowledge of all the people who read his 
medium; w^hat sort of people they are, where they live, 
what their tastes are, what their income is, how they live, 
what they buy and how much they pay for it. 

The ideal seller of advertising would know all these 
things about all the readers of his medium, and have the 
facts and figures at hand, prepared in complete and con- 
vincing form. 

This, you say, is a physical impossibility. True, the 
ideal is always unattainable. 

But, the man who most nearly approaches the ideal 
comes most closely to fulfilling his mission in life; he who 
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comes nearer to the ideal than his fellows is more successful 
than they. That is the invariable law. 

The advertiser does not expect that the seller of adver- 
tising shall carry with him an infallible recipe for success 
in business. Data covering that broad question must be 
gathered from many sources. He does expect, though, 
that the seller of advertising shall be in a position to answer 
all those questions upon which a profitable use of his own 
medium depends, and shall possess an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the general principles and methods of successful 
merchandising. 

The advertiser understands and believes in the law of 
averages. It is physically possible for the seller of adver- 
tising to know just where his medium goes — ^how many 
readers it has in every city, town and village. It is physic- 
ally possible for him to know, precisely and intimately, all 
about representative groups of readers here and there, 
throughout the entire field covered — who they are and all 
about them. The more exhaustive this information is, the 
more carefully it is compiled, the greater the number of 
questions it can answer, and the larger the number of 
groups of readers it covers, the better is the seller of adver- 
tising able adequately to prove his averages and thus meet 
the modern requirements of his task. 

The Duties of the Seller of Advertising 

What sort of man should the seller of advertising be? 
Volumes have been written upon successful salesmanship; 
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there is no need to dwell upon that subject here. It should 
be pointed out, though, that the seller of advertising should 
be honest with those whose patronage he seeks. 

In all the world of business there is no triumph so poor 
as selling a man something he doesn't need. 

In all lines of business we often hear salesmen boast of 
overcoming apparently insurmountable obstacles and sell- 
ing a man a biU of goods of staggering proportions — but 
they say nothing of whether the man really needed the 
goods — whether it was a good ' ' buy ' ' for him as well as a 
ten-strike for the salesman. If it was not, the salesman 
in such a case has made an enemy instead of a friend and 
probably lost a customer for his house. Could anything 
be more foolish and shortsighted ? 

This is true of advertising as well as of other commodi- 
ties. Leading an advertiser into unwise expenditures for 
space not only destroys his faith in one mediimi — ^it con- 
vinces him that advertising doesn't pay and is responsible 
for a fresh mound in the advertising gravej^ard. 

It is not good salesmanship for a solicitor for a woman 's 
publication to secure a contract from a maker of men's 
neckwear. This is the general rule; there are excep- 
tions to it. For example, experience and observation may 
lead a solicitor honestly to believe that his periodical is so 
largely read by the men in the homes into which it goes as 
to make it a profitable *'buy'' for a maker of men's goods. 
He may believe, too, that the part which women take in 
selecting and even purchasing articles of men's wear is a 
factor of weight. In such a case, it is proper for him to 
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state his views to a manufacturer of men's neckwear, and 
if he finds that the manufacturer holds similar views and 
is willing to test it out, to let him make the experiment — 
always with the understanding that it is an experiment 
and that the result is problematical. 

Such a course, if honestly undertaken, is perfectly just 
and fair, and may prove most fortunate to all concerned — 
in which case the solicitor will know that his medium will 
sell men's goods, and have the facts and figures to prove it. 

Broadly speaking, however, the seller of advertising 
should be as ready to warn as to urge, accepting no business 
that he does not honestly believe his medium is entitled to, 
and advising against the too lavish use of space in cases 
where the advertiser must have results and is not buying 
full pages and double spreads simply because he is making 
a lot of money and loves to * ' splurge ' ' with it. 

Also, and in conclusion, the seller of advertising should 
be a creator of business. He should recommend other pub- 
lications as well as his own when he knows that the adver- 
tiser's interests will thereby be best served. He should 
not spend all his time in chasing around in a circle, trying 
to sell space and more space to present advertisers. A 
liberal portion of his time should be spent in searching out 
manufacturers who are not advertisers but who should be. 
The businesses of such men he should study carefully, 
analyzing them point by point, making sure that the propo- 
sition is advertisable before advising a campaign, and, if 
it is not advertisable under existing conditions, explaining 
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to the manufacturer just what he needs to do in order to 
place himself in a position to become a successful advertiser. 
Business is created by taking thought, by studying a 
situation from every angle, by making sure that every detail 
is right before a dollar is spent. Business is not created 
by painting rosy pictures and telling wonderful stories to 
the manufacturer, thus inducing him to advertise without 
having the slightest idea of whether or not he is in a 
position to advertise. And the seller of advertising who 
does not create business is a failure. He may dwell in 
ignorance of that fact for a long time, but he will find it out. 
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REQUISITES OF SELLING ADVERTISING 

SUCCESSFULLY 

By colonel WILLIAM C. HFNTER, 
Advertising Itanager, the Boyee Pvblicationa, Chicago 

The secret of good salesmanship is the ability to show 
that the thing you sell wiU bring a profit to the man who 
buys. 

Ask a hundred advertisers if they "want to buy some 
advertising space today'' and you will get a hundred turn- 
downs. 

Go to the manufacturer whose product is intended for 
country people if you represent a paper which is read by 
country people. Show him where your papers go. Tell 
him how many you print and talk along the line of intro- 
ducing his product to your readers. 

That talk will interest him more than a wilderness of 
words or a lot of statistics showing your "advertising gains 
over last year. ' ' 

The successful jewelry salesman hunts up jewelry stores 
rather than to waste his time arguing with the hardware 
dealer that he should handle jewelry. 

Advertising is the only thing sold these days that disre- 
gards inches, gallons, or pounds. Everything else has a 
basis so that the buyer can definitely compare price with 

quality and quantity. 

23 
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In advertising, the sale is made on mental impression. 
The results from advertising expenditm-e are poor, medium, 
good or splendid, but in no case can the buyer of adver- 
tising figure exactly his profit. 

Therefore the study of the advertising salesman should 
be to stage the proper mental attitude of the buyer xmtil the 
buyer is in a receptive mood. 

Arguing is the most difficult method employed by adver- 
tising salesmen. And it is generally used by fake solicitors. 

The plan for the solicitor should be : 

First. Study your own product; know your 
readers and their likes and dislikes. 

Second. Analyze every advertiser, and list only 
those whose goods are suitable to your readers. 

Third. Waste no time on advertisers whose 
goods are not suitable to your readers. 

Fourth. Don't be a " one-time '^ solicitor. 

Fifth. Keep your word. 

Sixth. Cultivate the confidence of your cus- 
tomers. 

Seventh. Don't bluster. Play the soft pedal. 

Eighth. Don't call on the advertisers too often 
or too seldom. Call just often enough to keep your 
welcome. 

Ninth. Make your visits short. 
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Tenth. Stand up when selling. Sitting down 
makes the impression you will be long-winded. 

Eleventh. Don ^t roast your competitor. 

Twelfth. Don't give tips to other advertising 
solicitors. 

Thirteenth. Smile. Don't fawn. 

Fourteenth. Don't overwork the politeness 
game. 

Fifteenth. Don't argue. But use logic when 
necessarv. 

Some solicitors go on the principle that getting the cus- 
tomer is the thing, and they will not hesitate to argue a 
seedsman into a club paper or a tiffany into a bricklayer's 
paper. 

Such solicitors look at selling advertising to a man who 
doesn't need his paper as smart. 

The successful solicitor is always the one who brings 
the right kind of customers into his paper. 

He gets and holds the right kind of customers. 

Advertising solicitors are often looked upon as a sort of 
confidence men selling blue sky for '4ong green." 

And this is because there are a lot of fly-by-night 
schemers who know not honor and whose whole attitude is, 
as they express it, * ' get the coin. ' ' 

Nevertheless, maligned as much as advertising solicitors 
are, the very rules that apply to selling iron, clothing, ma- 
chinery, etc., are in entire harmony with advertising sales- 
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manship; and these rules are confidence, fairness, truth, 
honesty, frankness. 

In merchandise salesmanship, truth and honesty may 
be checked up by price, quantity and quality. 

In advertising, only partially can this be done. 

One clerk is honest so long as there is a cash register 
to check his accounts. 

But the true honesty is in the heart of a man. One man 
will swindle another when it 's a battle of wits, yet this man, 
if put on his honor, would be square. 

, So it's necessary to be honest and square not only for 
policy's sake, but for your own sake. 

I've been at this advertising business for twenty-five 
years, and those who have come through and are leaders in 
the field today are the "square men." 

And the smarties, wonder-workers, spellbinders, cork- 
ers, hustlers, entertainers, good fellows, have all been 
counted out. 

Character is a great asset to a man. And in no vocation 
is this attribute more valuable to a man than in adver- 
tising salesmanship. 
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THE PROFESSION OP ADVERTISING 

By W. C. freeman 

Advertising Manager, The New York Evening Mail 

If there is any profession in the world that requires a 
greater amount of originality, ingenuity, integrity, intelli- 
gence, diplomacy, enthusiasm, earnestness, energy, than 
the Profession of Advertising, then please name it. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the minister, has fixed rules to 
follow, and any man who studies can become any one of 
the three. 

If he excels in his profession, it is because he has stud- 
ied harder than the others — ^because he has learned how to 
apply his knowledge better. 

In the Profession of Advertising there are no set rules 
to follow. It is Intuition, or Genius, or whatever you 
choose to call it, that makes a man successful as a solicitor 
— or a writer — of advertisements. 

He must be a Creator of Ideas, to succeed. 

It is impossible to solicit advertising successfully unless 
it is born in a man. It is impossible to create new business 
unless the solicitor knows how and what to suggest. 

It is impossible for an advertising agency to make an 
advertising campaign successful unless the men composing 
it know salesmanship better than any other class of people 

on earth. 

27 
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It is impossible to write good advertising copy unless 
you know nearly as much about the business that is to be 
advertised as the man who owns it. 

And then the writer must know how to interest the pub- 
lic — ^how to touch a responsive chord. 

The men earnestly engaged in the advertising business 
are very proud of their profession. 

They realize that their profession is yet in its infancy. 

They have seen it grow into a very noted profession — 
yet its real growth has only started. 

More than ninety per cent, of the members of the Adver- 
tising Profession represent a very high type of intellectual, 
honest manhood. They are far above the average man. 

They are thinkers, creators and hard workers. Many 'of 
them hold to higher ideals than most men. Most of them 
are sincere. Nearly all of them are truthful. 

Collectively they are doing a great work. They are 
advance agents of prosperity. 

They are always optimistic. They are hard to discour- 
age. They refuse to accept defeat. 

They are persistent yet polite — aggressive yet consider- 
ate — patient yet they know how to resent — courageous yet 
gentle. 

The successful business men of the country know how 
invaluable the profession of Advertising is to them. 

The advertising men are a great force in the develop- 
ment of the country. 
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The Gospel of Persistency 

A solicitor of The Mail recently called at the business 
place of a firm that makes a famous piano with a view to 
getting them interested in advertising — not only in The 
Evening Mail but in all other newspapers, on the general 
principle that every merchant who has a good article should 
advertise it. 

Our solicitor when he called met the general manager, 
who told him in a confidential way that there was no use of 
his submitting any advertising proposition to his house 
because the piano they made was really the best in the 
world, that it did not need advertising, whereupon our 
young man said: 

''Is that so? I really did not know that, and I am sure 
that there are a lot of other people just like me. I sup- 
posed that piano had about as fine a reputation as 

any piano that was ever made.^^ 

The manager said he could demonstrate that their 

piano was better. The solicitor, who knew his business 

pretty well, said that wasn't the kind of a demonstration 

he wanted — he was not able to judge the difference between 

the piano he had always thought was the best and the 

piano this firm was making, but he said he could be made 

to believe it was a good instrument if some intelligent 

advertising were used in his and other newspapers, setting 

forth the strong points about the piano — why it was excel- 
lent — why it would give good service — why it was all he 

claimed for it. 
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The manager said he regarded his house as being above 
advertising; that the business was too high-class to adver- 
tise either in newspapers or magazines. This was the man- 
ager talking, mind you — not a member of the firm. The 
member of the firm that the solicitor wanted to see was 
out at that time. He was persistent and said he would like 
to see this member of the firm if it could be arranged, so 
the manager said, **If you call later in the day maybe I 
can have our Mr. So-and-So see you.'' 

The solicitor called again, all right — ^the member of the 
firm was busy and the manager called him on the telephone 
and the member of the firm said : 

I will see this gentleman from The Mail within two 
or three weeks and talk to him about an advertising cam- 
paign. I think we should do some advertising in high-class 
papers. ' ' 

This was a knockout blow for the manager, but he 
immediately changed his tactics and said he didn't know 
but that it would be a good idea to let all the people in New 
York and vicinity know they manufactured a fine piano — 
in fact, he said he would be delighted to have his house 
advertise — it would be just the thing to stir up business. 

We advertising solicitors rim across some funny things 
in our tramps around town for business. 

Bringing Home the Argument 

One of the solicitors of The Evening Mail called on a 
merchant the other dav who, before the interview took 
place, was not a strenuous believer in advertising. 
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He said to our young man that he did not believe he 
could make advertising pay. 

The 3^oung man said : 

/ know that advertising will pay you or anybody. 

How many advertised articles have you on your person? 

Where did you buy your suit ? 

Where did you get that hat f 

What collar is that you are wearing f 

What make of shirt have you got onf 

Where did you buy that fine necktie f 

What jeweler sold you that scarf pin? 

Where did you buy your shoes ? 

What make of underwear have you got on? 

Where do you buy your hose ? 

The merchant thought long and hard after the above 
questions were asked of him in rapid succession. 

He acknowledged that nearly all of the articles he wore 
were advertised articles. 

The solicitor told him that everything he wore was also 
an advertised article. 

Then the merchant and solicitor compared notes as to 
the number of advertised articles that each had in his home. 

It was discovered that the furniture had been bought 
from different advertisers — that the clocks had been bought 
from a well advertised jewelry house — that the silverware 
had been bought from several advertised specialty houses 
in this line — that the books had been bought from several 
publication houses — that the piano, china, dishes, kitchen 
utensils, vases, screens, rugs, couches, pictures, jewels, cur- 
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tains, bric-a-brac, lamps, soap, tooth powder, tooth brushes, 
linen, and all the rest had been purchased from advertisers. 

The merchant became convinced that perhaps it might 
be a good thing to advertise. 

He is thinking it over. 

He will advertise all right, and soon, because when he 
thinks what an influence advertising has on him he will 
say: 

^^Why can't I influence people to huy from mef 

He can and he will. 

Why should not everybody advertise ? 

It is the only way to make a business a big success. 

Consistency 

^'Let me see, what did I tell this man the last time I called 
on himf 

The above quotation is a story unto and by itself. 

Therein lies the real reason why some advertising solic- 
itors do not succeed — thev do not tell the truth. 

The ordinary advertising solicitor thinks that he must 
talk circulation for one thing; and he frequently forgets 
when he calls the second time to see an advertiser what 
amount of circulation he quoted the first time he called. 

If he works on a newspaper whose rates represent a 
sliding scale, with many variations between zero and blood- 
heat, he forgets to which rate his tongue referred on the 
previous call; therefore, when he goes in the second time 
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he says to himself; *'Now, what did I tell this man the 

last time I called?'' 

These are the men who discredit the advertising busi- 
ness. Every profession has to suffer from men who are 

not on the level. 

Good lawyers suffer because there are many .cheap, 
tricky lawyers. 

High-class insurance men suffer because cheap trick- 
sters in that line discredit the business. 

The same thing is true of every line of business — good 
men are harmed by the bad men. 

Newspaper publishers are frequently at fault in employ- 
ing men about whose personal character they do not seem 
to care a rap. They think if a man is glib of tongue and 
energetic, with very little brain power, that their papers 
are big enough and strong enough to send this man out on 
the street, and no matter what he does he will bring in 
business. 

As a matter of fact, the impression they make on adver- 
tisers is a bad one — ^they hurt the business and injure the 
papers they represent. 

The only way to present your publication to an adver- 
tiser is to tell him the truth about it — ^be as frank about its 
weakness as about its strength — ^be absolutely straightfor- 
ward in everything that is told to an advertiser. 

If the circulation is small, tell the truth about it — ^you 
can give a reason why an advertiser of character can use a 
newspaper of character circulation, and you can always tell 
an advertiser who wants big circulation why he can afford 
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to use a newspaper of small circulation that is particular 
about its news and the advertisements it prints. 

The advertiser is sure to remember what you say to 
him on your first, second or third visit, and you will not 
have any difficulty in remembering what you said to him 
if you told the truth, because the truth is the easiest thing 
in the world to remember. 

No man now lives and no man has ever lived who has 
been a successful liar. 
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SELLING TRADE PAPER SPACE 

By EGBERT TIXSMAX 

Vice President Federal Advertising Agency 

A trade paper goes to the distributor of the merchandise 
it promotes. 

A technical paper goes to the consmner of the machinery 
or materials it promotes. The latter, therefore, must not 
be confused with the trade paper in this attempt to explain 
the method of salesmanship of trade paper space. 

The American Machinist, Street Railway Journal, and 
&on Age are technical papers. Their space selling story 
is as simple as the Saturday Evening Post's. The Dry 
Goods Economist, The Haberdasher, and Jeweler's Circular 
are trade papers, and many interesting sidelights accom- 
pany trade paper canvass. 

Why Is a Trade Paper? 

Before I answer that question, let me dismiss all but 
good trade papers from our consideration. It is admitted 
there have been black sheep in the trade paper flock. No 
class of publications, however, is exempt from some back- 
sliders, promoted for revenue only, with the idea of getting 
rich quick and getting away quick. But to-day is the day 
of decency, and such journalistic sore spots are few and 
far between. 

35 
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Why, then, is a good trade paper and how should it be 
brought to the attention of the prospective advertiser? 
Because business thrives on business news; and a good 
trade paper selects and condenses the business news of a 
trade and places it in tabloid form before a business man as 
often as he needs it. It exists therefore to supply a definite 
need. The fact that a paper like the Dry Goods Economist 
has enjoyed uninterrupted publication since 1846 is proof of 
this fact. Therefore the salesman of space must show that 
a trade paper fulfills the first fundamental of a valuable 
advertising medium in being of vital value to its readers. 

Its Circulation Has Certain Character 

Why is trade paper advertising valuable? Because it 
reaches each reader in a receptive mood, with his mind on 
business bent, and involves no waste whatever. These two 
questions and answers are the trade paper argument in a 
nutshell and every advertising student must admit they 
are convincing enough to prove the place of the good trade 
paper in every complete campaign for such merchandise as 
is sold in a retail store. 

Take your prospective advertiser a little deeper into the 
subject and show him what makes the trade paper indis- 
pensable to the enterprising merchant. Very few advertis- 
ing men have a real knowledge of the broad scope and 
educative value of the trade paper. Open one up: Show 
him the editorial survey of national topics in the trade 
addressed — the birdseye view of world-progress for the 
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information and inspiration of the proprietor. Then the 
market news, covering everything from raw materials in 
India, perhaps, to miladies toilette in Peacock Alley — fore- 
casts and predictions of inestimable value in guiding the 
merchant's purchases. Point out to him the trade notes, 
who's who and what he is doing from coast to coast. Then 
the special articles by or about prominent merchants for 
the instruction of the others. Have him notice also the 
suggestive matter; page after page of creative ideas for 
salespeople, the window trimmer, the advertising manager. 
Everything is included that can uplift the store 's endeavor. 
One great trade paper also has special departments of store- 
systems and accounting; store architecture and con- 
struction. 

Convince the skeptic that such a paper is a factor for 
progress — a school for enterprise. And don't you want to 
believe that its readers trust and depend upon it? 

Prove to the advertiser there is not another class of 
journalism so exacting in its editorial requirements; that 
all trade paper contributors must be merchants themselves 
— and are. They have graduated from great stores; and 
are trained to the thoughts of their readers, their needs, and 
their desires. They do not guess — ^they know; they must 
know. Accuracy is paramount to imagination in trade 
journalism. 

You need not argue advertising into a trade paper like 
this — it comes by the power it creates in its readers. 

But here is Mr. Jones, who makes something that mer- 
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chants sell; he never did advertise, and doesn't want to, in 
a trade paper or anj^where else. 

First Mr. Jones must be made to admit the power of 
yoiu* trade paper among his merchants. 

A few letters from some prominent readers may open 
his eyes. 

Yes, but he reaches them all with his trade circulars. 

There is your chance! Compare costs; ask him which 
he prefers, a chance at the waste basket or a certainty on 
the desk — whether he prefers to call as an invited guest. 
Make him think! 

And think yourself; a good advertising solicitor is no 
book agent; a good advertising medium is no take-it-or- 
leave-it proposition. Instilling the advertising idea into 
Mr. Jones ' system may have to include some selection from 
his line of an advertisable article, the suggestion of a name 
and a special plan of promotion for it. 



Make Him See the Light 

Not so hard when vou know the line and its market — 
which the thorough solicitor for the good trade paper ought 
certainly to do. 

Now, Mr. Jones begins to see some light ; his proposition 
begins to assume a new individuality with his trade, and lo ! 
a new advertiser is created ! 

Then take care of him; watch his copy, sustain its inter- 
est, maintain its truth, and he's there to stay, year in and 
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year out. The national advertiser requires less effort — 
facts and figures will do for him. The trade paper with the 
tabulated circulation, arranged by states and ratings, so 
many readers with so much purchasing power for so much 
money per page per year. 

Show him how the merchant must know the facts of the 
national campaign and be led to co-operate with it; the 
trade press affords the quickest, cheapest transportation to 
such support — ^he must use it. 

Selling trade paper space is like selling anything else — 
know it, believe it, sell it. No set of rules can govern any 
solicitor's conduct — ^these simple fundamentals are half the 
battle, his own personality is the other half. 



The Oood Solicitor 

There's no begging the question that the good solicitor 
is the greatest creative force in the world's advertising. 
He is the one that digs up the business, and without his 
day's work great publishers would languish and great 
advertisers remain mediocre manufacturers. 

By a good solicitor I mean the sort of fellow who can 
grasp advertising possibilities and lead the advertiser to 
a realization of his promises. Not so many solicitors 
qualify in this class. There are too many copychasers — 
who classify with the peddling business. 

A good solicitor does a whole lot more than sell space. 
He must be a broad-gauged business man with an intimate 
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knowledge of every business that he solicits. If he wants to 
sign a hosiery account for his agency or his publication, 
he ought to know all about the ways and means already 
employed to make some hosiery names so prominent. 
** Holeproof'^ and ^^Hermsdorf/' *^Onyx'* and '^Gordon 
Dye/' should be instances which he can mention, discuss, 
and explain. 

He should know in advance whether the jobber should 
be enlisted in the campaign, or the retailer had best be 
approached direct. He should be able to forecast busi- 
ness conditions in new territory. He should select the most 
capable advertising feature in the rough, so as to report in 
detail the sort of plan most likely to succeed, before his 
firm proposes a formal plan. 

Multiply this information to be gained by a score of 
others just as valuable, and you get some idea of the 
research and observation necessary to the equipment of a 
good solicitor. Once he gets it, he will never fail an 
audience. He will not always be able to sign the business, 
but he will get attention. 

He has something to say — that's why. His is the give 
and take game, with the accent on the give. His cus- 
tomers soon know that time with him will not be wasted — 
that his ideas can make money for them. 

That's something that the good solicitor never forgets. 
His call, to be welcome, must not be merely a plea for profit 
for himself — ^it must show the other fellow that it is in his 
interest entirely. And so the good solicitor stores up 
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information on new inventions, improved systems of sales 
and distribution, pronounced advertising successes in all 
fields. He becomes a live wire of useful knowledge, which 
is ready for his customer's tap whenever he calls. 

The good solicitor is a man of many manners. He's a. 
good mixer in any company, which doesn't 'mean that he is 
ever insincere. Far from it. A man worth something is 
the man with so decided a personality that he can't change 
it. But he can adapt that personality to suit conditions 
as they confront him. 

It takes all kinds of good solicitors to run this merry 
advertising world — personally speaking. There 's the solici- 
tor with the still, small voice, and the close-to-you air of 
confiding innocence. And there's the strenuous solicitor, 
with honk-honk accents, and a slap on the back by way of 
brusque business. They both sign contracts. Be yourself. 
Make your customer like you for what you are, and what 
you give him. 

But the good solicitor never forgets that his customers 
demand study, just as their business does. He can tell in 
half an hour what pleases and what bores in the subjects 
discussed. And so he guides his course. 

The world wants more good solicitors. They can't 
develop fast enough. As they arrive they depart — to head 
business of their own or to command the forces of a 
corporation. 

They are men who succeed because they study and they 
work. How they do work ! 
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They make big incomes, and they earn them. They 
are the motors that drive advertising to its destiny, confi- 
dent in their resources, secure in their position as mighty 
factors in a great cause. 
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GOOD COUNSEL FOR SOLICITORS 

By GEORGE H. PERRY, 

Former Advertising Manager of Siegel-Cooper Co., New Torh 

I was talking to a prominent advertising manager in this 
city, and in referring to his staff he said that one of his men 
who made fewer calls than any of the others brought in an 
enormous amount of business, which was due to the fact 
that he never went to see an advertiser or a prospective 
advertiser without having something to say to him. Most 
solicitors go in to see a man, and to my mind the most they 
have to say is *' policy talk/' It is very easy to understand 
how a man with a small business can lose time with a 
solicitor who has nothing to say. It is not good for the 
newspaper, and it is not good for the advertiser. 

There is a sort of theory among solicitors that adver- 
tisers must be seen regularly every few days or every week. 
They start out with a list of advertisers whose advertise- 
ments appear in other papers, and they must be seen before 
they return to the office. From the standpoint of one who 
has been in the advertising business a number of years 
himself, I think this is a great mistake. It makes the buyer 
of space take a wrong attitude toward a newspaper. He 
gets so that he expects that every time a solicitor comes in 

his time is to be taken up, not with getting suggestions as to 
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how to advertise, but a lot of ''policy talk/' or sometliing 
about a change in rate. 

It is the solicitor who has something to say that gets the 
business. It seems to me that the ambition of the solicitor 
should be to create business rather than clip advertisements 
from another newspaper and try to get them for his paper. 
I should give business to the man who could **show'' me 
how to advertise. An advertising solicitor should make 
new business. How? By trying to find people, first, who 
have never advertised, and who ought to; second, those 
who have advertised in the wrong medium; third, those 
who could advertise more than they do. The man who is 
going to get business is the one who can go to an adver- 
tiser and, after being shown an advertisement set in 200 
lines, can show him how to have it set in 100 lines, and still 
have all the matter in the advertisement. 

The young man of whom I spoke before went down 
Seventh avenue and within five blocks he got three abso- 
lutely new advertisers — about $200 per week. If he were 
to keep up that rate for a year, you can imagine what a 
rake-off he would get. Be a creator of new business, and 
above all, do not waste an advertiser's time. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL SALESI^IANSHIP AS APPLIED TO 

THE SELLING OF ADVERTISING AND 

ADVERTISED GOODS 

By ARTHUE HENDRICK VAXDENBERG. 

Publisher The Grand Bapids Herald 

The Problem of Salesmanship 

The problem of salesmanship is old as commerce. It has 
been discussed in ten thousand volumes. If all its theories 
were marshalled into a single library, even the bookish gen- 
erosity of a Carnegie would scarcely foot the bill. And yet, 
since every penny of the entire world's business represents 
at some stage of its development the problem of barter and 
sale, it is small wonder that this question of salesmanship — 
the one common factor to be reckoned with in everv busi- 
ness, large or small — should continue to be a favorite topic 
for popular discussion. 

Under such conditions it would be an optimistic author 

who would present a theory of salesmanship as new — ^truly 

new in the sense that in both conception and development 

it is entirely original. To discover a new truth, however, 

is of less practical advantage than to reveal an old one. It 

is here that merit is claimed for this unostentatious treatise. 

Many a salesman is today a ** psychological salesman'' 
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without recognizing the true secret of his success. Psychol- 
ogy — the science of the mind — is really itself as ancient as 
the race. Its original subject was the first man. And yet 
psychological research, in practical development, is com- 
paratively modern. So '* psychological salesmanship,'' 
though old, is still new — new, at least, in the profitable 
sense of popular recognition and application to the crucial 
problem of modem commerce. 

It will develop that '* psychological salesmanship'' pos- 
sesses no formulas which automatically produce their own 
answer. It will develop that ** psychological salesmanship" 
is susceptible of mjTiad interpretations. There will result 
divided opinions as to what true ^'psychological salesman- 
ship" realh^ is; and whether it is worthy or otherwise. 

For example, there will be an open question whether or 
not the Chicago Trunk and Leather Goods Store was really 
** psychological" when, instead of advertising the usual 
stereotyped form of a '* marked-down sale," it reached the 
same end in an immensely profitable sale which was adver- 
tised as follows : 

THE SILENT SALE, beginning August 1st. 
Each Sale Piece will be Marked and Sold for Cash 
at its Regular Price. A Sealed Refund for the 
Amount of Deduction Being Enclosed, and Becom- 
ing Effective Immediately Upon Payment of Pur- 
chase Price. Keep Yoiu* Eyes Open for What You 
Want. YOU CAN'T LOSE. 
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One critic will find true elements of ^^psychological sales- 
manship'' in this little announcement. But one advertising 
periodical has already passed the following comment: 

We haven't heard whether the idea has won out 
or not. But there are good reasons why it should 
have. It appealed to the gambling instinct, which 
pretty nearly everybody possesses, to a greater or 
lesser extent, whether cognizant of the fact or not. 
The offer would appear more like giving a real 
reduction — on goods the value of which is not as 
generally imderstood as that of butter and sugar, 
for instance — than in the case of the more common 
* ^marked down" sale. 

There will appear, however, many indisputable truths 
which every salesman will be glad to acknowledge and 
apply. This treatise is not written for professional psychol- 
ogists, let it be announced here and now. No effort is 
apparent to keep within psychological technique. The 
thoughts, on the contrary, are intended for consumption 
by salesmen and students of sales methods. 



Psychological Salesmanship 

It is strange that in the multiplied forms of discussion 
of salesmanship the connection bet ween salesmanship and 
psychology has never been charted. And yet there is daily 
tangible recognition of the truth of this theory without the 
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direct physical recognition which a moment's thought will 
immediately develop. 

The handiest book of popular reference is the family 
dictionary. This guide suggests that psychology is "that 
branch of knowledge which deals with the mind." This is 
simple and entirely understandable. 

On the other hand, no less an authority on salesmanship 
than Hugh Chalmers — for whose selling abilities the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company paid $72,000 a year, and 
who is now the guiding spirit of the Chalmers-Detroit and 
other successful automobile manufacturing concerns — 
Hugh Chalmers says that "every sale first takes place in 
the buyer's mind.'' This, too, is language easily consumed. 

Every sale first takes place in the buyer's mind. Psy- 
chology is that branch of knowledge which deals with the 
mind. Therefore, successful salesmanship is psychological 
salesmanship. Therefore, the theories of psychology 
should be axiomatic to the salesman. And, lest this preface 
seem to prophesy a merely technical discussion of a more 
or less intangible science, let me say at once that I shall 
prove my case — ^not out of the libraries of psychological 
dreamers, but out of the successful experience of those who 
have applied psychology to the market places of the world 
and found it to be a fact and not a fiction. 

The First Impression 

It is the popular and expected formula for the successful 
salesman that he must be ^* neatly but not overly dressed;" 
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that he must be *• courteous and always a gentleman;'* that 
he must **keep clean and carry a breath which is free from 
liquor;" and so on through the gamut of commercial eti- 
quette. Why? Because of the necessity of creating a 
favorable ^^j&rst impression,'' runs the ordinary answer of 
the surface thinker. What has the ** first impression," made 
personally by the salesman who offers you a line of books, 
to do with the actual merits of the books themselves ? What 
has the personal impression made by the salesman to do 
with the intrinsic value of the books as a purchase ? Noth- 
ing; absolutely nothing. Where, then, is the reason for the 
value of **the first impression?" 

Find your answer in psychology— which has more to do 
with successful salesmanship than all the rules that were 
ever spread for the consumption of the ambitious. Broadly 
speaking, in any state of mind — ^and every sale occurs in 
the mind before it reaches the order book — we find, first, 
that we are aware of a certain change in our sensations, 
thoughts, or circumstances; second, that we are pleased or 
pained with the change ; and, third, that we act accordingly. 
In other words, action — ^the action of buying, in our case — 
is preceded always by feeling; and feeling, by a change in 
sensation, thought, or circumstance — the impression origi- 
nally created, in our case, by the salesman long before the 
physical barter and sale occurs. Hence the value of ^*the 
first impression" and the unconscious recognition of this 
theory of '^psychological salesmanship" even in the elemen- 
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tary rules laid down by teachers who have prescribed for 
those who would sell successfully. 

The inevitable conclusion to this logic is obvious. A sale 
occiu*s first in the mind of the buyer, before the verbal or 
written order results. The motion in the mind precedes the 
physical action which culminates on the order book; just 
as a child, learning to walk, wills each motion before walk- 
ing it. The action in the mind is preceded by two distinct 
psychological conditions: first, we are aware of a certain 
change in our sensations, thoughts and circumstances ; sec- 
ond, we are pleased or pained by the change, and proceed 
accordingly. All salesmanship, therefore, reduces itself, 
psychologically considered, to this one great problem. 

The Qoods Should Sell Themselves 

What initial presentation of my proposition, as a sales- 
man, will be most likely pleasantly, invitingly and alluring- 
ly to create that mental condition in you, the buyer, which 
will permit my goods to sell themselves ? The salesman does 
not sell the goods. The salesman creates the psychological 
— the mental — condition which permits the goods to sell 
themselves. The blacksmith might pound a cold horseshoe 
all day and all night long, with the .mightiest haromer in 
his forge — and not so much as make a dent. Yet, when the 
horseshoe lies even momentarily in the warm glow of the 
coals, fanned into activity by the smithy's bellows, it is at 
once susceptible to the slightest will and wish of the opera- 
tor. Just so, a salesman may pound upon a cold buyer, 
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all day and all night long, without even so much as a sin- 
gle responsive opening; yet if he precede his proposition 
with a psychological introduction — warm the mental 
coals, as it were — ^he needs no such titanic effort in 
his work. The goods will sell themselves. This, then, in 
the final analysis, is the true key to the problem of sales- 
manship. HoAv shall the goods to be sold be introduced to 
the buyer so as to create advance mental desire — ^the sensa- 
tion, thought or circiunstance which produces pleasure, in- 
terest and satisfaction, in the logic of the psychologist? 
Answer that, and vou have the formula for successful sales- 
manship. 

It cannot be answered for all problems in salesmanship 
by one single blanket formula, because psychology is essen- 
tially individualistic. Every mind operates in its own way. 
But every mind operates in some way. Every problem in 
salesmanship, psychologically treated, requires individual 
analvsis — individual discoverv of constituent elements and 
individual application of the required mental action which 
is to induce the preliminary mental sale. But there is no 
problem in salesmanship which, if psychologically solved, 
will not assure itself of success in advance. There is the 
prime beauty of psychological salesmanship. It guarantees 
its own success. I shall show where thousands of dollars 
were made in one specific case, for example, by the applica- 
tion of the true principles here presented; how it was made 
before a penny was invested in the project treated; and how 
any other system of salesmanship or any amount of capital 
invested could have otherwise resulted only in failure. 
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Let me urge that psychological salesmanship has nothing 
to do with hypnotism or its kindred phenomena. It is not 
the art of the fakir who must depend upon his wits for his 
profits. It is simply recognition of the principle that every 
sale occurs in the mind of the buyer before it occurs in the 
order book; that it is more important to create the mental 
sale than the physical sale, because one must precede the 
other. 

Let me repeat, also, that psychology is necessarily indi- 
yidualistic. There is no roval road to its successful, imi- 
form application to all problems, because conditions of all 
problems are never the same, and because all minds — ^in 
which we are creating our sales — do not respond to the same 
sensations. * * The twilight which sends the hens to roost, 
sets the fox to prowl; and the lion's roar, which gathers the 
jackals, scatters the sheep." The mental receptiveness of 
the college professor is vastly different from that of the 
digger of graves. But all hens roost at the twilight, all 
sheep scatter when the lion roars, and all college professors 
will respond to approximately the same psychological sales- 
manship. In other words, we cannot present a formula for 
psychological salesmanship which will answer all problems ; 
but when we arrive at the proper treatment and methods 
for any one problem of salesmanship, it will approximately 
serve for all buyers to whom this individual proposition is 
to be presented. 
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Leading the Buyer's Mind 

As a sale is preceded by a mental function in the mind 
of the buyer, so psychological salesmanship indicates that 
the offering of the goods themselves — using goods as a com- 
posite term for all articles that may be offered for sale — 
must be preceded by an offering to these mental fimctions. 
Let it be understood that in applying psychological theories 
to problems of salesmanship, we shall not speak in the accu- 
rate terms of the psychologist because his distinctions be- 
tween sensations, movements, emotions, and varying mental 
functions are too technical for popular comprehension, and 
too narrow for the limitless subject of salesmanship. 

Since the sale takes place first in the mind of the buyer, 
so, if the introduction to a sale can be aimed at the buyer's 
mind instead of his sense of sight — ^as would be the case if 
the goods were before him — ^the chance is better that the 
proper and logical introduction will be made. And there 
we find the great fundamental principle behind psychologi- 
cal salesmanship. 

It is easier to sell goods before they are in exist- 
ence than it is to sell them with a completed article 
before the buyer. 

Such a statement is revolutionary. At first glance it 
appears to be a reflection on the goods to be sold; an insinu- 
ation that they are not inspection-proof. But such is far 
from the case. More sales are killed by mental prejudices 
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than by faults in the article offered. One minor mental 
prejudice will kill a dozen major mental thoughts of ap- 
proval; just as one grain of quinine will poison an entire 
glass of water. When a salesman presents the finished 
article he has to sell, coincident with his initial selling talk, 
he forces upon an inanimate object — the goods themselves 
— the responsibility for starting in the buyer's mind an 
aflfirmative mental process ; ^nd he overlooks the one great 
axiom that, since a sale first occurs in the buyer's mind, the 
mental processes of the buyer will respond to nothing so 
quickly as a harmonious mental process inaugurated in the 
mind of the seller. So much for the theoretic — ^and some- 
what redundant — ^statement of the hypothesis. 

Why is it easier to sell goods before they are in exist- 
ence than afterward? First, because the proposition is 
directed solely at the mind of the buyer, without any dis- 
tractions — and it is in the mind that every sale first occurs. 
Second, because it is human nature to seek what is popu- 
larly termed *'the ground floor" in all commercial propo- 
sitions — and the suggestion of a purchase in advance of 
manufactured completion is a suggestion to the mind of the 
buyer that he is in on the proposition ahead of the common 
throng. Third, because the actual completed object to be 
sold is pictured in the mind of the buyer by his own desires. 
His mental faculties, left somewhat to their own imagina- 
tive and speculative tendencies — start their own train of 
affirmative thought — and every man likes to think he is 
thinking for himself. 
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The Problem of the Automobile 

Is it not easier to sell a 1911 automobile model in the 
summer of 1910 — perhaps only from blue-prints and pic- 
tures — ^than it is to sell the same car in 1911? Are not 
the methods of automobile factories — which systematically 
advertise 1911 models before the season of 1910 has fairlv 
begun — ^mute, although probably unconscious tribute to this 
theory? Why is there such competition among makers to 
be the first to offer plans and announcements for cars for 
a new season? The answer lies in this underlying principle 
of psychological salesmanship which we are at present 
discussing. 

A 1911 model, offered only from prints and specifications 
in the summer of 1910, is, first, an appeal direct to the mind 
of the buyer. It is not an appeal to any other faculties. It 
is a concentrated attack on the vital point in the enemy's 
defense — ^and every buyer is on flie defensive. It is a con- 
centrated attack on the mind — where the sale must first 
occur. If the actual car were presented first, the buyer 
might challenge a dozen minor characteristics, not a single 
one of which reflects in any degree on the real merit of the 
car, and not a single one of which would be lastingly obnox- 
ious. He might criticize the tufting design used in the 
leather seats; the tint of the body coloring; the position of 
the steering column. Why does he criticize? First, be- 
cause he is instinctively on the defensive and hastens to 
throw around himself a temporary breastwork of protec- 
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tion. Second, having offered a criticism, his pride and 
egotism lead him to search for supporting arguments. 
His mind — where the sale first occiu*s — is working against 
the sale instead of with it. On the contrary, had the sale 
been started in advance of the appearance of the car, the 
mind of the buyer would not have reached these trivial 
minor points until after an affirmative mental process had 
been started, due to the real merits of the real character- 
istics which should determine such a purchase. Then, 
when the car actually puts in an appearance, the buyer 
looks at it as his own instead of as the salesman's. There 
then exists no tendency to seek objections. On the con- 
trary, the mind casts about for substantiation of the im- 
pression originally formed — and not only has the sales- 
man accomplished his purpose, but the buyer is highly 
pleased. Throughout the transaction, furthermore, runs 

■ 

the mental satisfaction for the buyer in the thought that 
he is enjoying a speciaL advantage over his fellows in 
ordering a 1911 car in 1910. Every man is at heart a 
speculator. There is always mystery in the intangible 
and the unproduced ; and in mystery there is always specu- 
lative chami. Man enjoys the sensation of pioneership — 
even in so small a degree as is indicated in the purchase of 
an article before it is completed. It is all a mental process ; 
but so also is the evolution of an order. Such is psychology 
as applied to salesmanship. 

It is not proposed that extravagant representations 
which there is no intention of fulfilling should be the means 
of inducing sales, when the completed article cannot meas- 
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ure to the promised inventory. The salesman who lies 
and accepts an order based on his fabrication is guilty of 
commercial larceny and deserves to be ostracized particu- 
larly by his fellow salesmen, upon whose profession the 
thief brings the shadow of his crime. But the salesman 
who most successfullv secures that mental sale which must 
precede a physical sale, secures it in advance of any 
appearance of the goods themselves. 

Selling Newspaper Illustrations 

Here is further absolute proof of this contention. The 
writer of this treatise organized a newspaper illustrating 
syndicate which started operations November 1, 1907, and 
which had a year's profitable business on its books before 
the doors were opened — ^thanks to psychological salesman- 
ship. That project wns assured a splendid profit before it 
started; and, despite the fact that every promise \Yas more 
than fulfilled, there was infinitely greater selling difficulty 
after the finished product was in evidence than before there 
was a finished product in evidence. There was more profit 
made in the two months preceding the actual inauguration 
of the business than in the twenty months that followed. 
It was not the fault of the finished product ; it was the lack 
of that psychological situation which can only exist before 
the goods to be sold are in actual evidence. 

Before the illustrating syndicate commenced operations, 
its work was entirely in the prospective — in other words, 
entirely a mental conception. The buyer accepted the 
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prophecy of the salesman and, if interested at all, shaped 
it to his own mental ideas of what an illustrating sjoidicate 
ought to be. There was none of that friction which would 
have resulted if a completed month of the syndicate 's illus- 
trating pictures — ^the goods to be sold — ^had been in evi- 
dence. Then, out of 200 pictures, the buyer — who in this 
case was always a newspaper publisher-^might have dis- 
liked perhaps ten and declared them unavailable for his 
use. He would still dislike the same ten if delivered on 
an order secured before the goods were in evidence; But 
this 5 per cent waste developing after purchase would 
appeal to him as extremely small and perfectly normal; 
whereas the same 5 per cent waste, in bald evidence before 
purchase, would have presented a disturbing element 
which would have been inclined to hinder, if not block, 
such an aflfirmative mental process as is necessary ahead 
of a sale. Such is the impressionable fabric of the mind — 
where all sales occur. 

Again, when the buyer gave his order ahead of the 
actual production of the goods, his mental conceptions sug- 
gested to him that he was getting a * Aground floor '^ propo- 
sition as previously explained. Man always seeks an ad- 
vantage. This seems an advantage. The buyer becomes 
a fellow-experimenter, as it were, with the seller. There 
is a community of interest. Not the seller alone is con- 
cerned, but the buyer as well. Such an affirmative mental 
process is started as can be secured in no other way. It 
prophesies sure sale. In the particular case of which I 
speak fully $35,000 of business was legitimately secured 
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through the operation of these theories of psychological 
salesmanship. 

The Unwilling Buyer 

**But my chief trouble/^ says one critic, *4s that my 
salesmen do work so strenuously and insistently that they 
frequently force goods on unwilling buyers, who wake up 
the next morning and send back the goods. If my sales- 
men sold exclusively by advance representations, I fear I 
should be deluged with returns. ^^ 

If a salesman sells his wares to a customer who is satis- 
fied tonight and dissatisfied tomorrow, it is because he 
used personal magnetism and not psychology in his work. 
To force a sale is an invitation to fate to send back the 
goods when the salesman — with his force — ^has left. To 
force an opening for a sale is a vastly different matter. To 
interest a customer in a salesman's personality and to 
secure a sale as a result, is mere capitalization of the sales- 
man's popularity. It is not salesmanship. It depends 
entirely upon the force and lasting quality of the sales- 
man 's popularity whether the goods will be accepted. But 
to interest a customer in a salesman's goods — ^in advance 
of the presentation of the actual goods themselves — ^to make 
a customer mentally confess that his wants are specific 
and that the proposed purchase will fill those wants — ^is to 
make assurance doubly sure that the goods will be cheer- 
fully accepted when received; because an affirmative men- 
tal process when once started, continues to exist until its 
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purpose is completed. No forced sale was ever satisfac- 
tory to the buyer at the time the sale was consummated; 
the fact that it was *' forced'^ tells why. A forced sale is 
the result of enforced persuasion and not of reason. Since 
the reason — the buyer's, not the seller's — ^is lacking, the 
aflSrmative mental process is lacking. Therefore the 
receipt of the goods does not culminate a mental transac- 
tion. On the contrary, it recalls the fact that the sale was 
^'forced;" suggests that the goods were not wanted because 
they had to be **forced" before they were taken; starts 
anew the negative mental process which results disas- 
trously for the goods. 

m 

m 

If a salesman cannot force a desire for the 
goods, by psychological methods, he should never 
force the goods. 

These are not idle platitudes clothed in mere words. 

• 

The earnest salesman will grasp the distinctions, neces- 
sarily fine, and coincide with the logic. It all goes back, 
in the final analysis, to the theory that the mind of the 
buyer must be prepared for the purchase before ever the 
thing to be purchased is presented. 



The Mail Order Method 

Why is the mail order method of transacting business 
usually successful? Because it is based directly on these 
enunciated principles of psychological salesmanship. The 
buyer buys — not from inspection of the goods themselves, 
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but from preliminary description. This does not signify- 
that the goods when delivered do not fulfill the promises 
made for them; nor that the goods are not exactly as meri- 
torious as the salesman has indicated in his mail order 
advertising. On the contrary, it is merely the inevitable 
result of the applied principles of psychology. 

You read about a stove. You do not see the stove 
itself. Therefore the appeal is directly to your mental 
faculties — where every sale originates. Not having the 
actual stove at hand, your mind, taking the course of least 
resistance, unconsciously attempts to please itself with the 
printed description. An affirmative mental process starts 
— which is to say that a sale starts. It is a simple matter, 
then, when the stove arrives, for the affirmative mental 
process to continue and for the buyer ^s mind to find itself 
fully satisfied with the purchase. I do not mean that this 
is all that sells the stove. I do mean that it is the secret 
of the success which follows the method of salesmanship. 

The wonder is that the retail salesman, who bemoans 
the successful competition of the mail order house, does 
not exert the same psychological methods on the retail 
buyer w^ho enters his store to purchase a stove directly off 
the floor. Here the stove itself will be shown in the same 
continuous transaction instead of putting in an appear- 
ance several days after the mental processes have been 
started, as in the case of the mail order. But the lapse of 
time between the psychological salesmanship which should 
precede the actual display of the goods to be sold and the 
actual display of the goods themselves, is purely incidental. 
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In fact, the quicker this consummation can take effect, the 

better is the prospect of success. 

The retail stove salesman can operate on exactly the 
same principle as his mail order competitor. In the first 

place, his local newspaper advertising has probably, if 
properly constructed, made the invaluable ** first impres- 
sion.'^ In the second place, he can talk to his customers 
in advance of showing him any stoves at all — exactly as 
the mail order house talks to its customers through follow- 
up literature before it displays the goods at all. He can 
draw from his customer a description of the sort of stove 
the customer seeks. He can picture to the customer such 
a stove as he has on the floor which will answer the cus- 
tomer's demands. He can get the customer to say that 
such a stove, as pictured, will fill the customer's require- 
ments. An affirmative mental process has been started. 
A mental sale has been accomplished. Then it is merely 
up to the stove itself to make good; and having put the 
customer in that mental condition where he is expecting 
to be satisfied, the customer is vastly more apt to be actually 
satisfied than if the stove itself had been the preliminary 
exhibit. 



Psychological Salesmanship Not New 

Psychological salesmanship has been really practiced 
for years by many salesmen who have not known the true 
reason for their success. There are undoubtedly some 
lines to which the theory cannot be applied; because it 
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takes an exception to prove a rule. But there is little 
doubt that this first principle — appealing to the buyer's 
mind and his mental faculties, instead of to his eye and his 
physical faculties — can be made the secret of the average 
selling problem. 

There is a traveling man Who has been out for a New 
York stationery house for years, selling psychologically — 
and yet he probably doesn't know why he so successfully 
interests his trade. This man takes his prospective buyer 
to his hotel room and shows him his samples of staple 
articles, in which there is rarely a change and but little 
profit to maker, jobber, or retailer. Then he turns to his 
leading proposition — ^not with samples, but with an appeal 
to his customer's mental faculties. 

**We are working on something new," says he. **The 
house has been trying for some time to create a new tint 
in high grade box stationery. Our artists think they have 
found something superb. It's a delicate cross between a 
royal purple and a rose pink. It is something you'll like 
mighty well when you see it. Just as soon as it is out, I 
am going to have the house send you a sample." 

The buyer's mental processes have been started. He is 

figuring for himself just how a delicate cross between a 

royal purple and a rose pink would look. He is making 
for himself a tint which would appeal to his own mind as 

something attractive and artistic. The mind seeks the 

pleasant preference to the unpleasant just as any rational 

person prefers pleasure to pain. The buyer 's mind, as the 

salesman talks, is evolving a mental conception of that new 
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tint; and because it is entirely, a mental process without 
the aid of visionary faculties, he is bound mentally to hit 
upon such a tint as would appeal to him as pleasing. When 
the salesman has finished, he has started a favorable and 
affirmative train of thought in the buyer's mind. The 
acme of psychological salesmanship would result in an 
order on the spot — ^as I have known it to work out time 
and again in this particular case. But even though there 
is no immediate sale, when the sample actually does arrive, 
half of the selling battle has been won, because in advance 
a loleasing mental impression has been made and ^n affirma- 
tive train of thought started. Started where? In the 
buyer's mind — where every sale originates. 

Had the salesman immediately produced his sample of 
the new tint when he started to talk to his buyer originally, 
it would have been entirely up to the tint to make good. 
There would have been no real opportunity for salesman- 
ship. If the *^ first impression'' made by the paper had 
been unfavorable, the salesman would have had to over- 
come an advance negative mental process before he could 
have had even an opportunity to start anew an affirmative 
mental process. Why? Because the immediate presenta- 
tion of the sample tint appealed to the eye before it did 
to the brain. The brain received its impression through 
photography from the eye. It's conclusion was visionary 
rather than mental. The presentation of the actual fin- 
ished product left nothing to the buyer's mental faculties. 
When nothing is left for the buyer's mind — except to make 
an affirmative or a negative decision — the salesman leaves 
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everything to the goods and counts nothing on his sales- 
manship. 

Display of Article Secondary 

Thus psychological salesmanship continues to insist 
that display of the article to be sold is secondary and must 
always be preceded by an appeal direct to the buyer's 
mind — where every sale originates. It is the usual custom 
of a book agent to lay a copy of his book down before his 
buyer and turn the pages as he talks. Such a procedure 
is absolutely illogical imless the salesman is ready to admit 
that his sale depends entirely on the book and nothing on 
his salesmanship. But such a man is not a salesman. He 
is merely an order taker. 

Why is it illogical for a book agent to lay his volume 
before you and turn its pages as he talks? Because the 
mind and the vision cannot work other than conjunctively. 
They need not work in harmony; the eye may be pleased 
while the mental sensation is displeasure. But the eye 
cannot study the story of the Battle of Waterloo on the 
printed page and the ear receive a verbal story of the total 
contents of the book, with any hope that at the end of 
the process the brain will know both the contents of the 
book and the story of Waterloo. While the salesman is 
attempting to start that affirmative mental process which 
must precede every sale, by psychologically discussing 
generically his proposition, his book should be out of sight. 
In fact, it should be out of sight, if this be possible, until 
the mental sale has been completed. 

Vol. 4—5 
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But, you say, suppose the salesman, when telling me of 
the contents of his book, turns the pages of his book in 
harmony with the story he is telling me about it. If he is 
talking of the Battle of Waterloo when he shows me the 
printed chapter about Waterloo, then there is no divergence 
of subject. Then the vision is merely assisting the^impres- 
sion upon which the mind lingers. 

True. But even though attention be concentrated, how 
much does the concentration help? Suppose your glance 
at the printed page suggests to you that you really know 
all you need to know about Waterloo? Suppose your 
glance suggests that you already have in other books every- 
thing about Waterloo which this page would bring to you? 
Both impressions may be wrong; and neither might occur 
to you if you were taking your time to peruse the voliune 
carefully. Yet it is the old psychological story of the *^ first 
impression.'^ The moment one of those thoughts enters 
your mind your mental processes have started in a negative 
rather than an affirmative direction. You are uncon- 
sciously opposing the salesman's purposes. You are dis- 
counting his chance of success in advance. 

But, you say again, what if the visionary impression not 
only coincides but harmonizes with the mental thought. 
Then, it is true, the display of the printed page aids sales- 
manship. But all of these premises must exist. None of 
the elements can be lacking; and the law of averages is too 
severe to make such ideal conditions sufficiiently prevail to 
warrant a salesman in taking the chance. 

There are a thousand reasons why the affirmative 
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thought in the buyer's mind should be started by the sales- 
man before he produces the goods he has to sell. The 
introduction may be long or short; but it should precede. 
True psychological salesmanship requires no finished ar- 
ticles at all. Average psychological salesmanship requires 
them only at the finish. 



The Psychological Showcase 

Some retailer will say that if these theories of psycho- 
logical salesmanship were to be carried to their ultimate 
conclusion — particularly that principle which insists that 
the display of goods to be sold should only follow mental 
introduction — there would be no such thing as a showcase 
and no such thing as an open stock for public inspection. 
This is probably partially true. There is only one reason 
for a prominent showcase display; that is, a display ex- 
pressly intended to attract the eye of the buyer. When a 
buyer enters a men's furnishing store to buy a shirt, his 
mind is fixed on the purchase of the shirt. If an attractive 
showcase displays bargains in neckties which appeal both 
to the customer's sense of economy and art, the showcase 
will unquestionably produce a sale where no other method 
would have sufficed. If the showcase, however, had merely 
displayed an ordinary line of staple ties offered at the usual 
price for such toggery, the buyer's mind would have 
received no affirmative impetus whatever. In other words, 
not every showcase is a showcase. The name is a mis- 

> 

nomer. The average showcase is merely a convenient 
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arrangement for the handy placing of a stock of merchan- 
dise so that the clerk can wait upon the customer with dis- 
patch and ease. The only showcase which should make 
any attempt, psychologically, to create a sale by its own 
display, is that showcase which really presents merchan- 
dise which for any one of many reasons possesses a com- 
manding attention — that will force affirmative mental at- 
tention without even so much as the psychological introduc- 
tion which is the usual forerunner of an average sale. 

But how about the man who wants the necktie ? Should 
he find the top of the necktie counter submerged in a neck- 
tie stock — a veritable sea of multi-colored silks and cottons? 
Decidedly no. Before he is shown a single box, the sales- 
man should find out what his taste in neckties really is; 
should describe to him some specific tie, which the stock 
contains; should secure his mental assent that such a tie 
would probably suffice; and then show him the tie. The 
introduction to the actual display starts an affirmative men- 
tal process. The customer prepares himself to be pleased 
instead of displeased; and then, if the necktie is as repre- 
sented, the sale is immediate. 

But suppose this very same tie — which is really exactly 
what the buyer wants — is brought out along with a dozen 
other boxes the moment the buyer indicates that it is a 
tie he wants. He is immediately faced with a dozen differ- 
ent styles, a dozen different fabrics, and a plethora of 
colors. There is a physical confusion; mental confusion 
follows. The buver^s mind is obsessed with a feeling of 
utter hopelessness. He sees points of attraction in a score 
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of different offerings. It is with difficulty that he concen- 
trates his desire through the process of elimination. All 
of his mental processes are negative. He probably will 
buy before he leaves the counter, but he does not buy with 
that feeling of complete satisfaction which means that he 
will return the next time he wants another tie. If it is an 
article of greater value than a tie — an article involving a 
sum sufficient to warrant time to investigate further — ^the 
buyer may leave without pm^chasing at all. 

From the salesman's point of view, furthermore, the 
most valuable things of all — time and opportunity — ^have 
been lost. When the buyer has passed through this latter 
process in his purchase, his mental inclination is to get out 
into the fresh air as quickly as possible. When he has 
made his purchase, on the contrary, by the former — the 
psychological — ^method, he is in a receptive mood to answer 
affirmatively that psychological query which comes from 
every good clerk who is on the job, *'I think we have a 
special shirt which you ought to have to go with that neck- 
tie. '^ Not the query, mark you, **Is there anything else?" 
That is worse than none at all. It is a repetition of the 
same old condition of hopeless chaos. It again throws the 
buyer on his own initiative. It again asks the buyer to 
think on his own resources. There is no delicate touch of 
mental leaderehip. ''Is there anything else?'' It is as 
overwhelming, mentally, as the counter full of neckties. 
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Think With the Customer 

The successful retail salesman — whether in the dry- 
goods store or the toggery shop — ^must think with his cus- 
tomer. In fact, he must think ahead of his customer. To 
think after him is at least an insult to psychological sales- 
manship. Having thought ahead of the customer, the 
salesman should concentrate his offerings. The customer 
know^s that he can buy anything in the store — if he has the 
price and the inclination. He doesn't have to have the 
entire stock of the store throw^n at him to create this im- 
pression, either. The man who w^anted a necktie knows 
he can have any tie in the case. Therefore, the salesman 
assists him but little when he hands over the kevs to the 
counter, figuratively speaking, and invites the customer to 
take his pick. There is nothing so baffling to the retail 
customer — and nothing so unprofitable to the store — as to 
be confronted with a thousand choices w^hen he wants but 
one. There are customers who are exceptions to this rule. 
They want all the silks in the department brought down 
off the shelves — and then they go to another store and 
repeat the operation. But such a customer is not sus- 
ceptible to psychological salesmanship in any form, because 
psychological salesmanship appeals primarily to the buy- 
er's mind. It requires the buyer to concentrate his 
thought; and such buyers have nothing to think wdth. 

Therefore, there is nothing lost by at least opening up 
on every customer along the lines indicated. The first 
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suggestioi trom the salesman may not drive home. But 
the process can continue until a sale results. 

The power of suggestion has long been recognized. To 
discuss its phases would lead only to plagiarism. But *^the 
power of suggestion'' is an element of psychological sales- 
manship. Suggestion is a mental phenomenon. Psychol- 
ogy is mental. Salesmanship is mental. Therefore, the old, 
oft-repeated selling axioms regarding ^*the power of sug- 
gestion*' are but old proofs to substantiate the theory of 
this treatise. 



Making Way for Repeat Orders 

The salesman — particularly the salesman who sells a 
wholesale product to a retailer — should not stop with his 
order. His '* power of suggestion" should go farther. 
Having brought the mind of his buyer to an affirmative 
decision; having secured his order; then, when the mind 
of the bujxr is absolutely in harmony with his proposition, 
this salesman should go farther and present helpful hints 
for aiding the retailer in disposing of the stock with which 
he has just loaded up. Why? To make way for another 
order as soon as possible? Yes, that and more. If the 
salesman has presented retailing suggestions to the re- 
tailer, every successful sale by the retailer will favorably 
recall to the retailer's mind the logic of the salesman 
through whom he originalh'' did business. Since the recol- 
lection is favorable, the mental process continues affirma- 
tive, and therefore the buyer's attitude continues affirma- 
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tive. A wholesale salesman is charged with more than 
the mere necessity of knowing wholesale salesmanship, as 
related to his own line as well. The retailer will buy any- 
thing which he can, in turn, sell at a profit. Nothing will 
start an affirmative mental process more quickly than proof 
of this possibility of resale by the retailer. Therefore, if 
the salesman is equipped to make his proof — by suggestion 
— ^he is equipped to inaugurate that necessary affirmative 
mental process which will create a sale for him — and aid 
the customer himself to re-sell at a profit. 



The '^Copy Chaser'' and the ''Salesman" 

An advertising solicitor who merely travels about, ask- 
ing his customers whether they have anything for tomor- 
row morning's paper, is recognized to be a mere copy- 
chaser. A solicitor who- brings you a timely advertising 
suggestion — with copy outlined — is a salesman. Why? 
Because he creates a sensation of desire; leads yoiu* mind 
into affirmative channels; excites your mental interest as 
to how that ad would really look if it were completed with 
a catalog of bargains from your stock. The newspaper — 
the finished product — ^is the final step in his display; it is 
the last exhibit in his process. He makes his mental sale 
first. He combines the two great elements in psychological 
salesmanship — he reserves his finished product until his 
mental conquest is complete — ^he capitalizes the power of 
suggestion. 
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The same principles apply to every detail in the game 
of selling goods — no matter how minute. Go back again 
to the old established axiom regarding ** first impressions/^ 
In the case of the traveling salesman, in the case of any 
walking merchant who brings his proposition personally 
to the buyer in the buyer's own place of business, how is 
the ** first impression *' — another way of popularly saying 
** psychological salesmanship ' ' — ^made in his case? Is it 
the old story of neat personal appearance and thus on 
through the calendar of etiquette ? No ; because the sales- 
man may never even reach the desk of his prospective 
buyer; he may never come within striking distance, within 
which he can personally begin the psychological operation 
of creating the mental impression which is to result in the 
physical act of recording a sale. Why? In nine cases 
out of ten, lay the fault to the salesman's card — the little 
pasteboard press agent which precedes him to his buyer's 
mental vision. It is the card and not the personal appear- 
ance of the salesman which has the first opportunity at 
this ** first impression" business. It is the card which has 
arrested the mental attention of the buyer, created a men- 
tal impression of pleasure or pain, satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction, interest or dis-interest. 

The Use of Cards 

Any salesman who carries a card and uses his card 
by way of introduction, gives to that innocent little bit of 
unpretentious paper — usually drummed out on a job press 
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in a print shop without even passing thought as to its 
import — the powerful opportunity of creating a mental 
opening — ^and all sales, mark you^ occur first in the mind — 
which can render the succeeding steps of salesmanship 
either a matter of the greatest or the least resistance. 

Put yourself in the position of the busy advertising 
manager for Bilkin's Soaps. The extent of your operations 
and the diversified demands upon your time and attention 
and thought require j^ou to make every second count. In 
the midst of your morning's work, in comes a card — one 
more card in the plethora of cards which continuously 
overwhelm you. ** James Wilson, Representing The La- 
dies ' World, ' ' reads the card. What is your mental process 
as vou take it in? 

'^I don't know James Wilson,'' you mentally proceed. 
*'I do know The Ladies' World. This Wilson wants to 
tell me a long story about the value of his medium for 
advertising my soap. If I had time I'd like to listen to 
him for what I might learn. But I'm busy this morning. 
I haven't finished my mail. My advertising list is com- 
pleted anyway for the next six months. I couldn't use 
The Ladies' World if I wanted to. I'll Usten to Wilson 
the next time he comes through." 

And Wilson, standing patiently in the outer office — 
amply equipped not only to make the necessary ** first im- 
pression," but himself to follow it with the creation of the 
necessarv mental condition which will result in an order — 
is refused the chance to give himself and his proposition a 
chance. Whose fault? Not Wilson's. But Wilson's card. 
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Suppose that card, instead of conveying a detailed 
biography, had simply read, in plain, high-grade, imembel- 
lished engraving — ** James Wilson.'* Now, what is your 
mental process as you receive it in the midst of your busy 
morning 1 

* * Who is James Wilson f Never heard the name. Card 
looks prosperous. I 'm too busy to listen to any drummer. 
But perhaps he isn't a drummer. Perhaps he is one of our 
big customers come to +own. Guess I'd better take a 
chance." 

And Wilson is ushered into your ofl&ce. He has passed 
the first great barrier. He has put you in a receptive men- 
tal mood. You have not discounted in advance what he 
has to offer. His mind is open to you. The situation is 
up to you. 

It is my idea of psychological salesmanship that no sales- 
man 's card should describe his business or his home. It is 
a mortgage on the salesman 's chance to reach his customer. 
If the customer is one whom the salesman expects to reach 
through personal friendship, the customer will recognize 
the name without the business. If the customer requires a 
description of the purpose of your visit with the card before 
he sees you, you can endorse a note in pencil on the bottom. 
Even handwriting is more psychologically interesting than 
cold type. 

There is nothing to gain and everything to lose in 
making introduction cards too complete. Psychological 
salesmanship insist that every order be preceded by a com- 
plete mental process. The salesman's card — ^heretofore 
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considered of no more importance than his signature on a 
hotel register — is the first step in the creation of a mental 
impression in the buyer. It is of utmost importance. 

It is not a case alone of merely getting an audience, 
by any manner of means. A card does more. When a card 
bears the name of the salesman's business, it discounts in 
advance his opportunity of success. Even though you ad- 
mit James Wilson, under the circumstances described — 
which are very average circimastances — even though you 
let him come into your office and present his proposition, 
you know in advance what he is going to try to sell you. 
You have mentally decided that you do not expect to be 
interested. He must overcome a mental negative process 
already w^ell imder way before he can start an affirmative 
mental process which may culminate in an order. The law 
says a man with a previous fixed opinion is ineligible to sit 
on a jury. No lawyer — the highest t}T)e of analytical mind 
— would undertake to convince a juror who had prejudged 
his case before the evidence was submitted. Why should 
a salesman expect to accomplish that which a lawyer and 
the law itself brands as an uneven and unfair chance ? A 
salesman wants the first word — ^not the second. When he 
signs to his card a description of his business, he signs a 
mortgage, first on the chance of getting any audience at all, 
and, second, on the probability of finding an unprejudiced 
mind in the buyer whose mental processes must be psycho- 
logicalUy inspired in an affirmative direction before the 
buyer will ever reach the physical conclusion of signing an 
order blank. 
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Educating a Buyer 

I have contended throughout this treatise that, almost 
invariably, the actual display of the goods should be made 
only after complete verbal appeal to the mind. In other 
words, it has been urged that an affirmative mental process 
will be more logically generated through the ear than 
through the eye; that is, that the salesman's descriptive 
word, preceding the display of the article, will drive itself 
home with a surer affirmative mental impression than if the 
display of the goods — an appeal to the eye — ^precedes the 
salesman's description — an appeal to the ear. 

Diagnosing this proposition, let us momentarily con- 
sider, from the strict psychological standpoint, whether, as 
an academic theorem, an impression through the ear is more 
mentally convincing than an impression through the eye. 
If a child is in a terrific storm, which causes the more last- 
ing impression, the lightning or the thunder? The impres- 
sion of the lightning reaches the child's mind through the 
eye. The impression of the thunder reaches the child's 
mind through the ear. Any child will view the lightning 
without mental perturbance. It is pretty. But the same 
child will be terrorized by the thunder. Why? The im- 
pression made by the thunder, because through the ear, 
is eminently more affirmatively impressive than the impres- 
sion made by the lightning, because through the eye. Until 
the child is told that it is the lightning which is dangerous, 
the child will mentally believe that it is the thunder which 
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does damage. In other words, it is the thunder, and not 
the lightning, which has made the definite impression. 

The salesman who displays his goods before he talks, 
plays with the lightning. The salesman who talks first, 
utilizes the thimder — and it is the thunder which creates 
the real mental impression. Education of the child will 
ultimately disabuse his mind of the idea that it is the thun- 
der to which he should pay most attention. Education of 
the buyer — through long association with the salesman's 
goods and iong-continued purchase — ^wiU ultimately permit 
the goods to sell themselves. But then it is the goods and 
not the salesman which must take the credit. 

It might be argued that sight travels faster than sound; 
and this is true. You can see the puff of the steamboat 
whistle before you can hear the salute the whistle actually 
makes. But you cannot tell whether the steamboat was 
really whistling or just blowing off steam, until the ear 
receives the impression necessary to set the mind at rest 
and furnish it with a conviction. You can see the woods- 
man swing his axe before vou can hear the blow of his 
blade against the tree. But until you hear the blow, your 
mind is not affirmatively convinced that the blow actually 
went home when the woodsman swung his axe. You can 
see the puff from a distant cannon long before you hear the 
report of the explosion. But after your eye photographs 
the puff of smoke, is your mind immediately satisfied that 
the explosion is complete? No, indeed; your mind momen- 
tarily suspends all other thought until the noise of the 
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explosion demonstrates to the mind, through the ear, that 
an explosion has actually taken place. 

Countless examples could continue, all demonstrating 
that the mind acts more quickly in response to the ear than 
to the eye. It is the mind which must act in the creation 
of a sale. Therefore, in the creation of a sale the ear, rather 
than the eye, must be first appealed to. In other words, 
the display of the actual goods to be sold is inadvisable 
until the finale. 



Seen From a Distance 

Charles Klein, playwright, writing on the psychology 
of the drama, says : 

From the psychological point of view, the fur- 
ther the playwright gets away fi'om scenery, cos- 
tumes, lights, music and kindred effects, the 
more nearlj^ he gets to the truth. This is his idea: 
his mental orbit expands as his material and phys- 
ical playground contracts; and as a consequence 
there is more food for the mind and less for the 
mere gratification of the senses, as the psycholog- 
ical interest, this mental action, can only increase 
as the physical movement decreases. 

If this diagnosis be true, then psychology — ^Klein calls 
it *Hhe science of the souP' rather than of the mind — is 
just psychology always — and always 'applicable to every 
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phase of lifers activity. The reader can transpose words 
in the Klein quotation, substitute ^* salesman'^ for ** play- 
wright/' and produce the same truth for which we have 
been contending in this article. Rather verbose, to be true, 
but here would be the result of the transposition : 

From the psychological point of view, the fur- 
ther the salesman gets away from material things, 
the nearer he gets to the truth. He forces the 
buyer's mental orbit to expand as his physical and 
material playground contracts; and as a conse- 
quence there is more food for the mind and less 
for the mere gratification of the senses as the 
psychological interest increases; and this psycho- 
logical interest, this mental action, can only in- 
crease as the pfiysical movement decreases. 

It is simply another, and perhaps more technically accu- 
rate, way of saying that the display of the goods is a 
physical movement which carries no conviction to the mind 
— where the sale must first occur — and that this physical 
movement must decrease (the display of the goods must 
cease) when psychological interest (mental action in the 
buyer's mind) is to increase. 

Susceptible to Abuse 

Some critic may suggest that these ideas of psycho- 
logical salesmanship, and particularly that idea which em- 
phasizes the value of selling goods in advance of their dis- 
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play, are those always utilized by the vendor of gold bricks. 
It is true that psychological salesmanship is much abused. 
The owner of an arid farm in Hold-Up county, California, 
sells mining stock in Michigan on representations that the 
farm is underlined with one vast cobweb of mineral veins 
which will yield tremendously profitable pay ore because 
there is another farm a few hundred rods away where pay 

ft 

ore has already been struck. If there is any *' sample" 
present at all, it is a sample of that ore from that other 
farm just a few hundred rods away. Usually there is not 
even a sample. It is strictly salesmanship in advance of 
any display of the goods to be delivered ; strictly in advance 
of even the production of any goods ; in fact, it is in advance 
of any goods at all. 

That is imquestionably the acme of psychological sales- 
manship — when the jsharper gets away with it. In other 
words, psychological salesmanship is clearly susceptible 
to abuse. But the argxunent of the gold mine fakir, while 
proving this possibility of abuse, is no argument at all 
against the theory. On the contrary, it highly flatters the 
theory. Any method of salesmanship which will sell an 
arid farm for a gold mine ought to be of tremendous force 
and advantage when selling farms for farms, and gold mines 
for gold mines. 

Unquestionably the sale of the gold mine stock took 
place exclusively in the buyer's mind. The absolute lack 
of physical evidence, to prove or disprove, concentrated the 
buyer's energy in his mental faculties — where sales always 
originally occur. 

Vol. 4—6 
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Psychological salesmanship is sadly abused. But abuse 
is no argument against use for legitimate purposes. The 
more it is abused, the more difl&cult the operation of pro- 
ducing a psychological sale. There are imquestionably 
thousands of buvers who are from IVIissouri, to borrow the 
language of the street, and who, out of their previous 
costly experiences, will say, **Show Me/' Show me the 
goods first ; then talk to me about the order. But even the 
* * show me ' ' man can be traced psychologically. His mental 
processes are such that before any affirmative mental proc- 
ess could reach an affirmative mental conclusion (an order, 
in other words) his mental conclusion must have physical 
endorsement (a satisfactory display of the goods). But, 
mark you, even though there exists the requirement for the 
actual goods themselves to complete the sale objectively, 
yet there was, first, a mental process which led up te the 
desire and the demand to see the goods. In other words, 
even the ^*show me'' man — the man who insists upon tan- 
gible evidence to substantiate his mental conclusion before 
he permits those conclusions to crystallize into an order — 
even this man *' thinks" in advance of his demand **to be 
shown." Therefore, even though a completed order act- 
ually requires display of the goods, the actual display, no 
matter how necessary, should be preceded by that appeal 
to the mind which will pave the way for the ultimate dis- 
play — which will start the affirmative mental process which 
the visionary senses are later to supplement and prove. 

As a matter of fact, in nine cases out of ten, this *^show 
me ' ' man is the very one most susceptible to psychological 
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salesmanship. Take the case of the man who was once 
imposed upon by some unscrupulous salesman in the pur- 
chase of a horse. Another salesman is endeavoring to sell 
him another horse. It might be presumed that this buyer 
would absolutely refuse to respond to any psychological 
methods. Let us see. His mind is unquestionably on the 
defensive. Instead of open-mindedness there is well- 
grounded skepticism. Before this second salesman can ever 
sell him another horse, this mental prejudice — which is a 
negative mental process — must be eliminated; because a 
negative and an affirmative mental process cannot success- 
fully pull in the same harness. Any salesman would, of 
course, at once recognize that this buyer must absolutely 
* ^ see the goods ^ * before he will ever invest in another horse. 
But is the immediate display of the second horse the first 
logical step? By no means. The merit of the second horse 
would not reach an unbiased mind. It would be viewed 
through the eye of suspicion and prejudice. On the con- 
trary, if the first step was the psychological one of a verbal 
introduction appealing entirely to the buyer's mind, it 
would be the salesman and not the horse which would be 
fighting with that suspicion and prejudice. If the horse 
sells himself he is doing all that ought to be reasonably 
expected of a dumb animal (and this applies to anything 
offered for sale). Furthermore, when the salesman lays 
the initial psychological foundation for the later display of 
the article to be sold (a horse in this case), and when the 
article (the horse in this case) is then actually produced 
and actually fulfills every representation made IN AD- 
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VANCE by the salesman, the buyer is doubly susceptible 
to the merits of the horse himself, because the buyer's mind 
at once recognizes that the present deal is an honest deal. 
Therefore, instead of having to fight prejudice, instead of 
having to start even from a neutral standpoint, the horse 
has the benefit of an accelerated affirmative mental process 
which prophesies sure and ready purchase. 

The example is crude. I hope its point is not lost. 
When a salesman solicits a **show me'' buyer, his oppor- 
tunity for psychological salesmanship is doubled instead 
of reduced. He can still sell in advance. The mere fact 
that the goods must be shown before an order results only 
accentuates the salesman's opportunity to create a mental 
condition in the buver's mind favorable to the ultimate sale. 



The Lesson of the Press Agent 

Every salesman should be a perpetual press agent. This 
ought to be obvious. Wliat is a press agent? One who 
. goes before, one who heralds the approach of the actual 
display that follows. Why is a press agent ? Because ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the ** first impression" on 
the public mind is suiBciently important to warrant atten- 
tion. How does a press agent work? By prophecy en- 
tirely — therefore, by appeal to the public mind — therefore, 
by inaugurating affirmative impressions so that when the 
principal arrives the acceptance of the principal by the 
public is purely a supplemental procedure. 

Let this platitude be actually applied. You are the 
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advance man — the '* press agent" — of a circus. A circus 
tent cannot be filled by actual display of the goods. It is a 
physical necessity that the sale of a circus ticket be made 
in advance of the circus itself. It is physically necessary 
that the tent be Allied by psychological salesmanship. It 
may be argued that the parade — the ^'sample'' — ^starts the 
affirmative mental process, in this case, which results in a 
sale. It might also be said that — controverting the theories 
previously presented regarding the relative importance of 
an appeal to the eye and the ear — the parade must produce 
its results by visionary effects which, under our previous 
proposition, must be secondary. On that point I merely 
suggest that, the thing which creates the happiest, most 
agreeable, and most inspiring impression on the mind, is 
not the animals and the bareback riders which the eye takes 
in, but the music of the bands and the screech of the calliope 
which carry their impression to the ear. 

As a matter of fact, many a successful circus now oper- 
ates without a parade, and I prophesy that the circus of 
the future will have no parade at all. The circus parade 
has small part in the true psychology of selling circus tick- 
ets. It is too much a display of *Hhe goods'' in advance of 
the real production of **the goods themselves.''* The ad- 
vance display is sufficiently complete fully to satisfy two- 
thirds of those who journey down town to see it; and they 
are not impressed with the necessity of paying out their 
money to see any more. It is more a partial answer (which 
in many cases suffices) to the advance psychological work 
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of the press agent, than it is supplemental psychological 
salesmanship in support of the press agent *s creation of 
an advance impression. It is the old story of the necessity 
of the display of *'the goods'' involved in a sale only at the 
very last and final moment. But we digress. 

It is not the parade which has first arrested the interest, 
first commanded the attention, and first incited that affirma- 
tive mental process which draws the spectator to the line 
of march. Something had to precede the parade or the 
spectator would never have known there was a parade to 
see. Furthermore, whatever did precede the parade had 
to make an affirmative mental impression or, regardless of 
the fact that there was to be a parade, the spectator would 
not have been impelled, by his mental processes, to get out 
and actually'' witness the parade as it passed. In other 
words, the parade, creating mainly a visionary effect, had 
to be preceded by an appeal to the thinking sense — ^to the 
mind. And that appeal was made by the press agent who, 
in advance of any tangible evidence of a circus at all, in 
advance of any physical evidence of a procession, presented 
his story to the public through the only known medium of 
presentation to a multitude — psychological advertising — 
and he made his presentation in such successfully psycho- 
logical form (display advertising and interest-compelling 
news stories) as to inaugurate a general affirmative impres- 
sion in the public mind which the parade only supplemented 
and which created absolute sale of the article offered (tick- 
ets to the circus) before ever the goods themselves (the 
circus performance) were shown. 
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Must Be Advance Man 

So every salesman must be a press agent. The name 
itself, as applied to psychological salesmanship, is a mis- 
nomer. More accurately speaking, he must be an advance 
man. If a salesman is calling on his trade once a month, 
the best time to start an affirmative mental process neces- 
sarily incidental to an October sale is at the time of the 
September visit. You are selling millinery to the retail 
trade. This is the trip on which you offer fall styles. Let 
us suppose that, thanks to psychological methods, you have 
completed your sale of fall hats. Before you finally leave 
your customer you should drop an interesting descriptive 
hint regarding some one particular winter style upon which 
your house is at work. You are not actually seeking a win- 
ter sale. The buver knows that. Therefore, the buver's 
mind is more susceptible to favorable impression than if 
he knew he w^as to be called upon to make a decision. You 
are the ** advance man." You are planting mental seed in 
the soil of results at its most fertile period. You are neces- 
sarily starting an affirmative mental process in the buyer's 
mind. It is necessarily affirmative because there is no pres- 
ent reason why the buyer should mentally combat your 
proposition. A great man who is not in politics can talk 
to the people and be accorded credentials of absolute sin- 
cerity. The people believe him. But the moment that same 
man enters politics and becomes a candidate for office, the 
people will discount that very same speech and it will not 
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produce one-half the results as before. So with the sales- 
man who is doing this ** advance agent'' work. The farther 
a salesman's talk is removed from an effort to capitalize 
that talk into a sale, the farther is the salesman's self- 
interest removed, the more susceptible is the buyer's mind 
to favorable impression. 

Every salesman, therefore, no matter what his line, 
should be an advance agent as well as a salesman. The 
retail clerk who completes a sale of summer underwear 
should be able, after all immediate sale has been completed, 
to drop a suggestion of some one particular attraction of 
some one particular line of fall underwear which the store 
will be offering later. A blanket invitation to come back 
to the store when you want your fall toggery will not do. 
The mind does not respond to general proposals. But if 
some particular virtue of some particular underwear has 
been suggested to the summer buyer, the moment the colder 
weather suggests to his mind the necessity of warmer 
underwear, this mental conception of a physical necessity 
will at once renew that previous mental conception of one 
particular answer to that physical necessity, and the mind 
will direct the step back to that source from whence the 
suggestion came. 

Recapitulation 

The psychological salesman will \^i) precede any dis- 
play of actual goods with an appeal to the buyer's mind; 
(2) he will create a mental sale by discovering what the 
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buyer wants and offering to the buyer's mind, by descrip- 
tion, such an article as the buver admits would satisfy his 
wants. This concludes the preliminary mental sale. The 
psychological salesman will then (3) present only such 
articles as actually meet the requirements of the buyer's 
needs, as agreed upon by both buyer and seller. The 
psychological salesman will then (4) land his order. 

He (1) precedes any display of actual goods with an 
appeal to the buyer's mind, because an affirmative mental 
process must precede every sale, and the mind of the buyer, 
as demonstrated, is more susceptible to logic than to exhi- 
bition. Is not the mind more susceptible to logic than to 
exhibition ? Does not a ^ * problem play ' ' (appealing to your 
reasoning powers) make a more lasting and definite impres- 
sion on your thinking mind than a scenic extravaganza 
(appealing solely to your eye) ? 

He (2) creates a mental sale by discovering what the 
buyer wants and by offering to the buyer's mind, by de- 
scription, such an article as the buyer admits would satisfy 
his wants; because, when the buyer states his specific neces- 
sity and the seller states his specific ability specifically to 
satisfy the buyer's described desire, the buyer's mind is 
affirmatively impressed with the expectation of being satis- 
fied, a mental sale has been completed, and if the goods to 
be sold are as represented, an order follows as a matter of 
course. 

He (3) then presents only such articles as actually meet 
the requirements of the buyer's needs, as mentally agreed 
upon between buyer and seller; because to offer any others 
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is to interrupt the aflftrmative and connected chain of 
thought which has already resulted in a mental sale. Prof. 
Walter Dill Scott, in his book on **The Psychology of Ad- 
vertising," says: **The power of any object to attract 
depends upon the absence of counter attraction." Could 
anything be plainer? I want a gray shirt. The psycho- 
logical salesman has discovered that I want a gray shirt. 
He has described such a gray shirt as I admit to him would 
satisfy my want. We have mentally completed the sale. 
It is now time to demonstrate. He goes into his showcase 
and brings out red shirts and pink shirts and yellow shirts. 
Among others is my gray shirt — the one I agreed would 
satisfy me. The power of the gray shirt to compel atten- 
tion ** depends upon the absence of counter attraction," 
according to Prof. Scott, who is an eminent psychologist. 
The red and the pink and the yellow shirts disturb my 
decision to buy a gray shirt. The gray shirt is constantly 
losing its power to attract — its power to get the order, 
which should logically follow the mental sale previously 
made — ^because of competing attractions. Had the gray 
shirt alone been brought out, the sale would have been 
instantly consummated, and then the display of other shirts 
might have followed in an effort to sell a second shirt. The 
immediate display of all the shirts jeopardizes the possi- 
bility of the purchase of even the gray shirt, which the 
salesman had really sold me, mentally, before. 

The psychological salesman (4) lands his order; because 
every line of salesmanship is susceptible to this logic, and 
the logic is universally accurate. 
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Conclusion 

This little chapter is ended. It makes no pretense of 
having presented a complete course in salesmanship. Many 
principles in salesmanship are elementary. Most of the 
varying phases and methods of salesmanship have been 
fully exploited by able authors whose works are familiar 
to all students of this greatest fundamental problem of 
commerce. The present writer has purposely evaded all 
such well-beaten paths. 

We have presented what we believe to be a new line of 
thought. It wiU challenge dispute undoubtedly from every 
salesman who peruses it — ^because every salesman worthy 
of the name is himself a thinker and minds can never agree. 
It will challenge criticism from professional psychologists 
who will question the technical accuracy of many psycho- 
logical statements. To the latter it is merely suggested that 
true psychology knows no limitations and no precedents. 
It always was and always will be a study of mental proc- 
esses, and so long as men think, there will be new phases 
of new psychological theories and new interpretations 
upon old ones. 

Any salesman, no matter what his line, can find tangible 
food for thought in the suggestions outlined in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. No salesman who has grasped the true 
logic of the author's arguments will fail, whether con- 
sciously or otherwise, to put into his salesmanship some of 
the practices proposed. 
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The highest type of salesmanship is thoroughly original 
both in conception and execution. It is thoroughly indi- 
vidualistic. But if we can agree on the basic proposition 
that every sale occurs first in the buyer's mind — ^by no 
means an original thought — ^then no matter how original 
and how individualistic a salesman's methods may be, his 
mental development will be along psychological lines. 

Never should a salesman be afraid to exercise his own 
mental functions. Better to go wrong a few times than 
never to go right. We are contending that the process of a 
sale requires affirmative mental action on the part of the 
buyer. Needless to say that it requires affirmative mental 
action on the part of the salesman. No salesman ever sold 
furniture to an involuntary customer when his (the sales- 
man's) mind was on the baseball game instead of on the 
chair whose attractive characteristics he is attempting to 
drive home. 

The salesman must think just as consistently and just 
as forcefully and just as psychologically as he expects his 
buyer to think. And in addition, he must think courage- 
ously. The proper method of salesmanship for each indi- 
vidual customer having been determined, the campaign 
must be waged with complete abandon and with no retreat. 
Self-reliance has won as many battles as genius ever 
planned. This, then, is the final psychological word. Be 
self-reliant. The brilliant Emerson in his masterful essay 
on Self -Reliance says : 
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"A man should learn to detect and watch that gleam of 
light which flashes across his mind from within, more than 
the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dis- 
misses without notice his thought, because it is his. In 
every work of genius we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts; they come back to us with a certain alienated 
majesty. Great works of art have no more affecting lesson 
for us than this. They teach us to abide by our spontane- 
ous impression with goed-humored inflexibility then most 
when the whole cry of voices is on the other side. Else 
tomorrow a stranger will say with masterly good sense 
precisely what we have thought and felt all the time, and 
we shall be forced to take with shame our own opinion from 
another.'' 



PART VII 



SELLING ADVERTISING SERVICE 

By WITT K. COCHRANE, Chicago 

To regard advertising properly one should have as little 
use for theory and precedent as for a last year's bird nest, 
especially if the subject under one's care changes according 
to conditions and needs. Advertising copy and advertising 
as a business is the thought of the hour. I would not, for 
instance, write the same automobile advertisement today 
that I wrote a year ago, because our viewpoint has changed 
materially both as regards the automobile itself, its mechan- 
ical construction and conditions surrounding the automobile 
market. A short time ago there was expressed consider- 
able apprehension on the part of the bankers because of the 
farmers' tendency to buy automobiles; and the cost of liv- 
ing and the failure of wages rising correspondingly worried 
money lenders in the cities. 

What became uppermost and foremost in the mind of 

the thinking advertising man for an autmobile factory with 

a stock of high grade cars on hand that had to be disposed 

of within the year? To dwell on the technical advantages 

of his car over that of others with the selling avenues 

blocked ? To talk about relative transmissions, horsepower, 

finish and general excellence while a cold bandage was 

being wrapped around the money market ? Not the * ^ think- 

95 
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ing advertising man. ' ' His mission was simply and solely 
to remove from the minds of the public the panic-stricken 
thought that the banker had put there and to assure the 
people that the world was not going to the bad because of 
the self-imposed pessimism circulated by the bankers. Be- 
fore the banker had evolved his nervousness my automobile 
advertisements read like a page from an encyclopedia and 
learnedly discussed carburetors, timers, floating axles, 
chrome nickel steel and ball bearings. You see how you 
have to change j-^our tune according to the changing of 
thought. Every once in a while you have to issue from 
peace and obscurity and shock the public into wakefulness. 
In order to emphasize fully what can be accomplished 
by the right kind of advertising I have been asked to incor- 
porate in this article the history of three or four successes 
with which I am particularly familiar. They represent the 
extremes in advertising and show that different methods 
must be applied to meet different conditions. 

A Remarkable Campaign 

The Kewanee Boiler Company, of Kewanee, HI., sent 
for me to come to Kewanee and I went immediatelv. T 
felt like a physician called upon an emergency case, because 
I was more or less familiar with the Kewanee Boiler Com- 
pany 's business. I had followed their advertising in the 
magazines. Arriving there I found a smart lot of men — 
smart in the business of making steel boilers, yet so un- 
familiar with advertising that they wondered why their 
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$20,000 worth of advertising in the magazines had not paid. 
That amount had been spent by a competitor of mine who 
had directed his technical talk to architects and steamfitters 
— a small portion of the community — ^men who bought by 
personal favor and seldom because of merit — ^men who spec- 
ified certain makes of boilers because they were sure of a 
better profit. 

And here was that bis: concern not onlv at the mercv 
of these architects and steamfitters, but throwing away 
its money advertising in the old stereotyped way. I told 
them that if they would let me handle their business as 
I wanted to I would make them successful. The presi- 
dent, who is a close student of human nature, grasped the 
plan in a moment and said, **Go ahead. Ill stand behind 
you.'' I took the small amount of $7,000 to begin with and 
told them that we would add more to it as the results might 
warrant. I began to analyze the situation. 

They were up against a most successful concern — the 
American Radiator Company — which had been so success- 
ful selling cast-iron boilers that they were selling options to 
buy their stock. Men paid as high as $10 a share for the 
privilege of buying the stock. Immediately it became ap- 
parent that the public had to be shocked out of its trance 
and that it was necessary to start a different kind of 
advertising. 
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Struck a Popular Chord 

The campaign started in Chicago, where there are thou- 
sands of flat buildings. The advertisements ignored the 
architect and steamfitter utterly. They talked to the big 
audience, the countless thousands who live in flats. They 
educated the people of Chicago on the heating subject and 
actually compelled the flat dwellers to ask for the Kewanee 
boiler before they looked at any other part of the flat. They 
spoiled the renting value of all those flats which were not 
equipped with Kewanee boilers; bellowed at the flat seeker 
to go into the basement first and see if the Kewanee boiler 
was there. If it was the advertisements advised him to 
rent the flat. If it wasn't, he went away. And he stayed 
away. 

It wasn 't long before the real estate men began to whine. 
My advertisements prevented them from renting their 
flats. That year the increased business of the Kewanee 
Boiler Company was 157 per cent, or more than two and a 
half times what they had been the previous year. In less 
than eleven months they started the erection of four addi- 
tional acres of 'factory facilities and today they are supreme. 

Now to prove that the people are the same all over this 
country, the same advertisements were published in other 
big cities of the Union and the increase was almost pre- 
cisely the same in one as in another. Those ads gave the 
people that one touch of human nature which makes the 
whole world kin. Now I can talk about any old subject 
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that happens to float into my mind in those Kewanee ads 
and they'll sell boilers just the same. 

Got the Women Interested 

Turning to the Woods Electric vehicle — a pleasure car. 
What was it in competition with? I asked myself as soon 
as I got the account. Why, obviously the gasoline car. I 
owned a gasoline car, but at once disposed of it and bought 
an electric so that I could feel deeply what I was writing 
about. I went down to the factory, had the car taken apart, 
registered every part and the material it was composed of, 
found out that it was magnificently built and was an honor 
car. Then I began the advertising. The previous adver- 
tising agent had talked vaguely of the car and its parts in 
language that fitted the garage to perfection but sounded 
like Greek in the drawing room. 

Who buys electric cars? I asked myself. Who else but 
the women ? So I started in by ignoring the men. Mother 
is always the one to offer the suggestions to her husband, so 
I started in to make Mamma envious and jealous of her 
neighbor. I called Mamma an object of charity transpor- 
tation to her friends, and when Mamma read it she slammed 
the paper down in front of Henry and with an acid smile 
exclaimed, *' There, that's the position you put me in.'' 
thej^ simply had to buy the car, and after they bought it 
they fell to liking it, and it finally pleased them so well that 
they told their friends. 

Later on I started the campaign for the Mitchell 1911 
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A Guarantee Worth Something 

product. What was there to say that we hadn't said in 
the announcement of 1910? The cars were almost the same 
with the exception of the addition of fore doors, an im- 
proved oiling system and increased tire surface. These 
in themselves were not enough to talk about. Mechanism 
was not the talk because every car has mechanism, and 
there are lots of good cars on the market. So I turned to 
the one best thing that I ever did for a maker of automo- 
biles. Instead of giving the public that empty guarantee 
which is purely perfunctory and means nothing, I started 
talk of the ** Mitchell service,'' and shouted to the people 
of the whole world — ^America, Russia, England, Japan, 
France, South America and Germanv: ^^The makers of 
this car will stand behind the car to the very limit and will 
make you glad you bought it. Every agent we have in the 
world is committed to this make-good policy ; and if any one 
of them falls down, argues or gets peevish when you ask 
him for repairs or ask him to make good, we '11 take the car 
away from him and get an agent that will do what we want 
him to do." Well, the 1911 product of the Mitchell car, 
something like 6,000 cars, has been taken now by agents 
and the Mitchell company will have no bargain sales, nor 
will it reduce its prices. On the contrary, it is seriously 
thinking of raising them, because it is giving so much for 
the monev. 
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Piano Business Was Si 

» 

Let us turn to the Meister piano for a change of prod- 
uct* Two years ago the president, Charles E. Davis, said 
to me: **This piano business is sick. We are making the 
best piano in the world for $175, yet we don't seem able to 
make the public know it. Last year we sold 1,108 pianos, 
but now we are in such shape that I don't care whether the 
business is abandoned or not. *' He was discouraged. Well, 
I looked up his former advertising, found where the propo- 
sition was two-thirds in favor of the maker and one-third 
in favor of the public. That wouldn't do. I revised the 
proposition — turned things aroimd — gave the public all the 
best of it and said to them: *^We will send this piano to 
your home, no matter where you live, on thirty days' free 
trial. If after you have tried it for a month you find that 
it is all that we claim it to be, we sell it to you on the fol- 
lowing terms: No cash payment down — ^no interest — no 
extras, and WE PAY THE FREIGHT. $1 a week or $5 a 
month, and a Rothschild guarantee bond for ten years. 
We will pay the freight for the trial, and if you don't find 
it to be all that we represent, then we will send for it and 
pay the freight back home." 

There was — ^and could be — nothing more sweeping. In 
that, first year I sold 14,000 pianos, and today the company 
is the biggest piano house in the world. 

Hence, it must be seen, no advertising proposition, 
whether retail or general, whether intended for^-jseneral 
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publicity or immediate or direct results, bears any resem- 
blance to another except in the application of common sense 
and an analysis of selling conditions. The above examples 
are made as a short cut to what I intended to convey to the 
reader. Constructive advertising is not only copy, praise 
of the product, attractive embellishment, illustrations or 
arguments. It is saying the things that appeal to the read- 
ing mind and that at the same time lead the mind to a desire 
to possess that particular article either because of its neces- 
sity or its luxury. 

To accomplish this result you will sometimes be obliged 
to talk about things altogether different from the article 
advertised and foreign to its merits. You must go around 
your subject (the reader and prospective buyer) and find 
the spot of least resistance and plaj" on that spot until you 
have the reader thinking the same way that you are think- 
ing. If everybody in this world knew just what every- 
body else needed, with no opportunity of creating a fiu'ther 
demand, there would be no use for advertising. It is 
making the reader of advertising think he needs your prod- 
uct, making him envious of the man that already has it, 
arousing his ambition to have and hold, playing to every 
phase of human pride, ambition and passion that brings 
results in advertising. Properly analyzed no advertising 
campaign conducted along such lines can help but bring 
results. 
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PART VIII 



THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR FROM THE 

BUYER'S STANDPOINT 

By John E. Fitzgibbon 

Advertising and Sales Manager The Phoenix Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The '* special representative,'' the advertising solicitor — 
whether connected with newspapers, magazines, bill boards, 
street cars, novelty or other forms of publicity — are either 
the bane of the advertising manager's existence or a source 
of help and profit of which he is always anxious to avail 
himself. Just in what class the solicitor or seller of adver- 
tising is placed depends both on himself and on his 
customers. 

The writer of this article having sold space from classi- 
fied *' liners" to display, and having been advertising mana- 
ger of a metropolitan daily, and now being on the other or 
^* buying" side of the field, has been asked by the editor to 
give the readers of this work some idea of the place occupied 
by solicitors and sellers of advertising and advertising 
matter. 

As in every other line of effort, there are in the advertis- 
ing world what the oflfice boy inelegantly terms **dubs" — 
both on the buying and selling ends. This cannot be helped 
— they are the parasites and hangers-on which infest every 
business. Only in the advertising game they don't endure 

long. There are salesmen and traveling men — and there 's a 
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world of difference between them ; likewise, there are adver- 
tising salesmen and there are ^ * copy-chasers ' ' and order 
takers. Beware of the latter, but stick to the former, if you 
are a beginner and can learn from suggestion. It is the latter 
that we class in with the ^*bane'' side of the question. These 
are the men who waste your time and theirs — on many 
occasions because they don't know what they have to sell, 
or if they do know, try to convince you that something 
worthless will add value to your campaign. The good 
solicitor or seller of advertising suffers by the work of such 
representatives, because he is unconsciously included in the 
rules of many large institutions which make it extremely 
diflScult — in some cases impossible — for ** specials'' or ad- 
vertising representatives to get a hearing or even to have 
their cards sent into the advertising manager's sanctum. 
As a matter of fact, the average concern which spends 
money in national or local advertising — or has such a step 
in contemplation — is literally overrun with advertising men 
of every description. If the man in charge of the advertis- 
ing were to grant each of these a hearing, that's about all 
his position would amount to ; he would have time for noth- 
ing else. Of course, the advertising man or expert who 
knows his business and his field usuallv knows where to 
draw the line; whom he thinks it profitable to see and whom 
he does not. But even then, the wisest and most careful will 
make a blunder, as may be shown by a certain well-known 
advertising manager. He places an immense amount of ad- 
vertising, and the man who gets by the guard and the 
devious ways into his office is considered fortunate. This 
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advertising man boasts that he has never been **sold^'; that 
is, that he knows his own business; that convincing argu- 
ments and pointers given by advertising solicitors avail but 
little if at all. One day a card with the simple name Smith 
was sent in to him with the equally simple request that he 
wished but two minutes' time to talk advertising ** phrases/' 
The card came back with the polite information of nothing 
doing. The card kept coming back with regularity each 
day until, in exasperation, the advertising man conde- 
scended to go out into the ante-room and investigate. Here 
an impressive individual calmly told him that for $100 he 
would write him a catch phrase and six jingles for street-car 
cards. Most astounding of all, he guaranteed to do it in fif- 
teen minutes, and if the phrase was not acceptable, no harm 
or damage would ensue. The firm was just about to market 
a new product ; the proposition and the man were interest- 
ing; so our ever careful buyer decided to take a chance and 
ushered his *^find'' into his private sanctum. The new 
proposition was readily explained. Catch-phrases were fired 
out with lightning-like rapidity until finally one was 
evolved, which the advertising man afterward confessed, he 
thought would rival all those that are now household words. 
The jingles followed in quick succession, and the ^^find'' 
walked away with his $100. On calm after-thought the 
catch-phrase was not so good nor were the jingles — they 
were never used. The advertising man had been ^^sold'' in 
the literal sense of the term, and now it takes the proverbial 
crow-bar to break into his hearing. 

But the advertising man who has something to sell and 
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knows and can prove its efficiency will some time get the 
opportimity of presenting it even to the most obdurate 
buyer. 

Advertising solicitors and salesmen decry the practice 
of being refused an audience every time they happen along. 
Each man has some one reason why he should be enabled to 
present his arguments, and many of them are indeed valid 
and substantial. The merchant or local dealer who does his 
own advertising and spends money only in his local papers 
should cultivate the advertising solicitor. He will soon find 
which is the ^* copy-chaser' ' and which is the constructive 
solicitor. The latter knows the advertising business; he 
knows the merchandising end of it, too; he can help the 
dealer with his store policies and in innumerable ways can 
assist in establishing a solid basis for advertising. He is an 
invaluable aid to the merchant who cannot afford agency 
service and who must depend upon his own resources to 
solve his problems. Such a solicitor does not want to carry 
your business because the other paper has it or because you 
happen to be advertising. He wants it because he can show 
you how he can ^*make good'' for you. He's the kind of a 
man to encourage with your confidence and your business. 

For the student of advertising and for the beginner and 
the novice, there is no better policy to pursue than to see all 
possible advertising men — salesmen, solicitors and all. The 
beginner certainly does not know it all; neither does the 
more experienced man. Both can learn. But the novice can 
absorb more that is good for him than his more experienced 
brother in the business. Every salesman has his *^ talking 
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points/' which to him are irrefutable. Not all of them are 
to be believed. But a person gifted with ordinary common 
sense — which every advertising man should possess — can 
sift the chaff from the wheat and apply the good to his busi- 
ness. Many of these solicitors and representatives know as 
much as yourself, or probably more, about your distribution 
problems. Probably they are not well versed in copy or 
display — maybe most of them don't know what is the differ- 
ence between Cheltenham and Gothic — but if you buy space 
nationally, most of them can tell you something that you 
should know about magazine or newspaper circulation in 
different sections — about conditions in the large towns and 
the small ones, in the cities and the agricultural communi- 
ties. The novelty man, the sign salesman, the calendar man, 
can tell you something that will assist you in the game; 
and the beginner who turns a deaf ear to such information 
usually begins the tolling of his own death knell. 

The advertising solicitor may be a nuisance to the expe- 
rienced advertising man, but to the beginner or student of 
advertising who wants to learn and absorb details and the 
** tricks'' (so-called) of the business, the advertising solic- 
itor (that is, those who know their business and are not the 
** order-takers" referred to above) should prove a source of 
helpful education until you get to the stage where you feel 
that you know something yourself. 
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SELLING NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

By a. D. mayo. 

Manager Foreign Advertising, The Chicago Becord-Herald, 

The basic requisites of a successful salesman of news- 
paper advertising space are the same as the requisites of 
any other salesman of legitimate merchandise. The writer 
has tried for years, by careful study of men in the news- 
paper advertising field, to formulate a code of ethics, as 
it were, that might be incorporated in a general formula 
of newspaper salesmanship, but beyond the general laws 
of salesmanship no such special code is necessary for a 
newspaper advertising solicitor. 

This, it must be understood, applies only to the physical 
and mental side of selling newspaper advertising space and 
does not exempt any man from an expert knowledge of 
newspaper advertising and a particular knowledge of his 
own proposition. Up to the present time the writer of this 
article has not seen or read the many discussions on the 
selling of advertising in its different and varied forms ap- 
pearing in these volumes and written by men whose experi- 
ence is far greater than that of the writer, but he ventures 
to say that the keynote of each and every one will be, 
**know yourself and your proposition. ' ' 

Confidence in yourself and confidence in your propo- 
sition is the Alpha and Omega of newspaper advertising 
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salesmanship, and within this scope is the personal and 
technical equipment that the advertising solicitor must 
acquire, either naturally or by study and experience. This 
must be said, that some men, especially young men, take to 
selling newspaper advertising as the proverbial duck takes 
to the pond, while others trudge patiently up the steep and 
rocky hill of experience. 

For example : A young man came into the office of the 
advertising manager of a large publication with a propo- 
sition to sell this publication space in a church program. 
He presented his argument so forcefully and convincingly 
that notwithstanding the existence of an ironclad rule 
against such advertising the advertising manager not only 
took a page in the program, but offered the young man a 
position on the paper. He was given a position under a 
department manager, who did not take kindly to him be- 
cause of his j^outhful appearance and apparent lack of 
experience. He was assigned to a number of customers 
known as **dead ones'^ in order that the road to his Water- 
loo might be short and smooth. 

Did he meet his Waterloo ? Not in the advertising busi- 
ness. There was no Waterloo on his map. The most 
prominent **dead one^^ was a clothing concern whose presi- 
dent had been a target in the publication's divorce column. 
It was the only paper he had not been able to muzzle by 
liberal advertising patronage and after a complete airing 
of his marital troubles, as brought out in the court proceed- 
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ings, the publication was cut off from further business 
relations. 

Every man in the business department of the aforesaid 
publication, including the advertising manager, had at some 
time or other attempted to reconcile the irate clothing man 
to a point of again doing business, but without result. 
Some of them died at the first bark, others ventured an 
argiunent, while the more persistent had been shown the 
door. 

The new solicitor's reception was short and sweet. The 
president met his candid, open argmnent with a growl that 
made the office help shudder and with a few very audible 
comments not fit for print, left the room. The solicitor fol- 
lowed. He followed to the shipping room, to the cashier's 
cage, to the front door, to the second floor, into the elevator 
and up to the president's office. Here things came to a 
climax. The president ordered him out, but being of a 
staying disposition the young man seemed in no hurry to 
retire. Then the janitor was called in and without the 
ceremony of waiting for the elevator the young man w^as 
hustled dowm the stairway and into the street. 

Did he go back and relate his experience to the man- 
ager? Did he consign the president, the store and the 
entire clothing industry to regions unknown? Did he lose 
faith in the advertising business? No. His first thought 
was to readjust his wearing apparel, which had become 
somewhat disturbed by the janitor's enthusiasm in obeying 
orders. While doing so he remembered he had purchased 
his clothes in the store from which he had been so uncere- 
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moniously ejected. More cause for aggravation to an ordi- 
nary law-abiding citizen, but not to a solicitor to whom a 
contract looks bigger than injured pride. He looked for 
the label. Yes, it was there, sewed to the lining of his 
inside pocket. 

Back he went into the elevator and up to the president's 
office. That individual having again been reminded of his 
grievance was, if anything, less inclined to be sociable, not 
to say agreeable. Before he had time to call the janitor 
for the second time the solicitor ventured : 

**Mr. President, I have the best idea for a clothing 
advertisement that has ever been placed before the public. 
I want to get up an ad for you with an illustration showing 
how a man can fall down four flights of stairs without 
the slightest injury to his clothes. I can wTite it from 
experience.'' 

What grievance would have been strong enough to sup- 
press a smile under the circumstances? It need not be said 
that the solicitor secured the business and that he is todav 
one of the leading lights in the business. 

Considerable space was given this illustration to show 
not only the extremely difficult circumstances with which 
this solicitor had to contend, but the value of diplomacy, 
the opportunities for discouragement and the application 
of resourceful tactics. Another solicitor might have failed 
entirely had he pursued the same plan, while a more simple 
and less spectacular method might have prevailed. 

Spectacular methods of solicitation should be discour- 
aged. As a general rule the proposition of hard-headed 
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business is too serious a matter to be taken lightly and, with 
the exception of such occasions as warrant a change of tac- 
tics the advertising solicitor should stick religiously to a 
dignified business policy. 



Personal Confidence and How to Use It 

To return to the subject of personal confidence — what 
constitutes confidence in one's self? 

First. The assurance that your appearance is such as 
will not offend the man whom you propose to interest in 
your proposition. The newspaper advertising solicitor 
must meet one of two individuals — the advertising manager 
or the president of the firm. No matter how small a busi- 
ness is involved the advertising appropriation is usually of 
sufficient .importance to interest the head of the house, and 
when a newspaper solicitor lays before him the proposition 
of advertising in his paper he represents that paper as 
directly as though the publisher himself were to discuss its 
merits with the advertiser. To be over-dressed in extreme 
cuts and styles, with flaring waistcoasts and dazzling jew- 
elry will not hasten the advertiser's confidence in either 
your firm or yourself. You may look exceedingly well in 
a red necktie, but if it is disturbing to your customers or 
your employer, save it for Sundays. 

Second. Make your call on the advertiser to correspond 
as far as possible with his convenience. Study his hours 
and moods. If he is busv .with customers let him alone. 
He would rather sell five dollars^ worth of goods and see 
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the money come in than talk to you about an advertisement 
that might bring him a hundred dollars tomorrow. This 
can be done without sacrificing your personality to the 
advertiser. Don't subordinate yourself to the point of 
permitting him to regard you as a lightweight. Make him 
respect you for your sincerity and knowledge of your 
business. 

Third. Have something to say and, if possible, some- 
thing to show. Here lies the difference between the real 
solicitor and the *^copy chaser. '' The **copy chaser '' (as 
he is technically dubbed by the craft) sticks his head into 
the advertiser's oflfice with the time worn salutation, ** Any- 
thing for tomorrow's paper?" collects whatever he cannot 
keep out of the paper and is on his way. The office boy 
would have done just as weU at a less cost to the paper. 

The real solicitor first ascertains that the time. is oppor- 
tune ' * to spring a new idea. ' ' He has a new illustration, a 
novel catch-phrase, or there is something about tomorrow 's 
paper or next Sunday's paper that should appeal to this 
particular advertiser. There may be reasons for an un- 
usually large circulation, a news or feature story that will 
be of interest to the advertiser's clientele, the weather pre- 
diction may be cold or warm, either of which temperatures 
are talking points at any season of the year. He is there 
with an explanation why the last ad did not pull as well as 
it should. He looks it up, helps the advertiser pick out the 
flaws; he looks up the weather on the day it appeared, 
makes comparisons of conditions, encourages this or dis- 
courages that; in sum and substance, he makes the adver- 
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tiser feel he is part of the firm and that his heart and soul 
is wrapped up in the advertiser's success. The writer has 
known advertising solicitors who have been entrusted with 
the appropriations for not only his own paper but for that 
of his competitors. The advertiser's implicit confidence in 
his judgment and sincerity has made him a partner in the 
firm, as it were, with prerogatives that were denied active 
members of the establishment. 

Fourth. Confine yourself, as far as possible, to your 
own proposition. Let the other newspapers alone until the 
advertiser brings up the subject. Make no comparisons 
until it is necessary. Your paper has so much circulation. 
Say, for the sake of argument, it is 50,000. Here are 50,000 
readers who have no other means of becoming acquainted 
with Smith's guaranteed shoes except through your paper. 
Suppose the other paper has 75,000 or 100,000 circulation. 
What of it ? The readers of your paper must wear shoes. 
Keep Smith from thinking about the other paper and keep 
his mind on the 50,000 pairs of feet in your market. The 
more you and Smith wrangle over comparative values the 
more you advertise your competitor. And there are other 
arguments. You can show Smith how he can reach your 
50,000 people at your advertising rates with better pros- 
pects of getting and holding the trade than were he to 
use less space at a higher rate. If Smith insists on bring- 
ing in your competitors confine your arguments to Smith 's 
cash drawer rather than on the merits or demerits of the 
other papers, and you will make a short cut to the contract. 
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Do Not Use the Hammer 

The greatest mistake a salesman can make, whether he 
is selling advertising space, automobiles, or a paper of pins, 
is to run down the other man^s goods. If the importance 
of this thought could only be brought home to every sales- 
man the whole system of selling would not only be im- 
proved, but it would raise all business to a higher standard 
than that w^hich now prevails. The tendency to underrate, 
misrepresent and generally run down a competitor's busi- 
ness, his goods and his methods is not confined alone to the 
drummer, or the advertising solicitor, but it exists as well 
among the officers and personnel of great institutions. 
There it comes under the classic head of ^^business strate- 
gy." And still what has it accomplished? 

Suppose, for the sake of argument, that one advertising 
solicitor succeeds in proving to an advertiser that his com- 
petitor has less circulation than he claims. How does it 
benefit him? He may temporarily get the business, but he 
leaves a bad impression with the advertiser. The adver- 
tiser is inclined to lose so much more faith in the integrity 
of the advertising business, as well as in those who conduct 
it. He becomes so confused that, in the language of the 
street, ''he does not know where he is at." If one man lies, 
he thinks, what will prevent the other man from doing the 
same? 

Organized effort on the part of conscientious newspaper 
publishers (and it is pleasing to know they constitute by 
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far the greater majority) has now placed the question of 
circulation within the grasp of any advertiser's analysis. 
There are national associations, recognized by all news- 
papers and publishers, whose experts examine and analyse 
circulation. Advertising agencies of national and recog- 
nized standing publish circulation ratings in their direc- 
tories that contain the publisher's sworn statement. In 
the local field, where the publishers' statements are in 
doubt, leading retail advertisers may combine and examine 
the local circulations of their respective papers at compara- 
tively small cost. Usually this cost will be defrayed by 
the paper that knows whereof it speaks. 

Hence, it will be seen, that comparative circulation can 
readily be disposed of by the advertising solicitor by con- 
fining his argument to what he has to sell and disregarding 
that of his competitor. 

It is far more important for a salesman of newspaper 
advertising to know how to get the confidence of his cus- 
tomer than how to impress him with the comparative im- 
portance of his paper. While outward appearances would 
indicate that the average advertiser knows as much about 
advertising as he does about his own business, in the great 
majority of cases this is not true. Even the advertiser, or 
the retail merchant, or the banker, whatever business he 
may be in, who impresses the advertising solicitor with 
^^ opinions of his own" on the subject of advertising, knows 
within himself that he is not quite sure of his ground. 
While he may not admit to an advertising solicitor that 
there is anything about advertising which he doesn't know, 
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he will welcome new suggestions and ideas. If the solicitor 
knows his man he can get more of his **copy^' by helping 
him solve his advertising problem rather than everlast- 
ingly shouting the greatness of his publication as an adver- 
tising medium. The writer knows of a newspaper adver- 
tising solicitor who secured one of the largest advertising 
contracts ever made with a newspaper by suggesting to a 
national advertiser an appropriate design for a billboard. 

Discretion vs. Strategy 

The question then arises, how shall an advertising 
solicitor proceed to get the confidence of his customers? 
First, and above all, by being big and broad-minded. If you 
think that by keeping the advertiser's attention an hour or 
so longer than is necessary, in order to keep your competi- 
tor who is waiting outside from seeing him that you are 
** beating him to it,'' you are following the wrong tack. If, 
when you are through, you will gracefully tell your adver- 
tiser that what good points you have failed to cover will 
undoubtedly be brought out by Bill Smith, who is waiting 
to see him, vou disarm both the advertiser and Bill Smith 
and fortify yourself and your publication. Have you ever 
noticed when a man comes into your office and proceeds to 
criticise and belittle the other fellow's proposition how 
shallow and inconsistent are his arguments. 

The writer was told of an incident that occurred in the 
office of a big Chicago advertiser, which goes to illustrate 
the above. There is probably no place in the world where 
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newspaper competition is as keen as in the great city of 
Chicago, and its field offers an unlimited opportunity for 
the bringing out of advertising talent. It must be said, 
however, that Chicago advertisers buying space in the 
papers are not far behind in wakefulness. They are thought- 
ful students of the advertising game as well as of the meth- 
ods pursued by different advertising solicitors. The adver- 
tiser refered to received a call from a representative of a 
Chicago newspaper who had but shortly before become 
affiliated with the publication in a managerial capacity. The 
representative took an hour of the advertiser's time in tell- 
ing of the weak points in general of a competing publica- 
tion and with special emphasis on the shortcomings of one 
of its personnel. After the interview the advertiser said: 
**I am sorry to hear you say such uncomplimentary things 
about this paper, and especially about the individual. He 
was just in here before you came and said many nice things 
about your paper and especially about you personally. '' 

If you were that solicitor, would you have counted the 
possibility of securing his business as one of the assets of 
your publication? And it must be remembered that this 
advertiser was one of a few who would express his views. 
Others would have made no comment, or for reasons of 
their own and politeness, agreed with the representations. 
A good rule to follow and one under which you will seldom 
go wrong is this : If you cannot say something good do not 
say anything. 
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Method of Approach 

Do not be led by any particular method of approaching 
a customer by a so-called studied canvass. It is a mistake 
to emulate any one particular form of solicitation. One 
difficulty the average new solicitor of advertising has to 
overcome is the tendency to do just as his manager or some 
other solicitor. Study the good points of every solicitation 
you hear and incorporate them in a make-up of your own. 
By following strictly the method of another man, your can- 
vass will take on a sing-song effect that seldom if ever pro- 
duces permanent results. A canvass learned by heart, so 
as to speak, sounds like a high school girl reciting ^* Curfew 
Shall Not Ring Tonight, ' ' and if .it brings any copy it will 
be on the strength of the medium rather than the solicita- 
tion. 

The social side of an advertising solicitor's relation to 
his customers is one worthy of more than passing comment. 
No set rules can be laid down as to how far a newspaper 
man should cultivate his customer's social acquaintance. 
Too much attention is often liable to place both the solicitor 
and the publication in an embarrassing position. It must 
be remembered by the solicitor that the demands upon a 
newspaper are not limited to the advertising department. 
It is often necessary for that paper to print in its colimms 
legitimate items of news which may be unfavorable to an 
advertiser's interests. It is equally as true, and, as happens 
more frequently, the paper is asked to print matter of spe- 
cial benefit to its advertisers and of no particular interest 
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to the newspaper reading public. No good newspaper will 
either suppress legitimate news or print special news for 
its advertisers. Intimate social relations between the ad- 
vertising man and his customers are, in such cases as this, 
likely to be strained to the breaking point, especially when 
the advertiser does not understand the ins and outs of the 
newspaper business. The safest plan to pursue is to keep 
the relationship on a strictly business basis. Teach the 
advertiser to respect you personally as well as your knowl- 
edge of the business. The solicitor who walks into the 
advertiser's office armed with a thorough knowledge of his 
proposition and a fair idea of what the advertiser wants; 
who takes care always to leave a favorable impression, and 
who breaks the monotony of the advertiser's every-day 
grind, is quite likely to win his confidence. 

In conclusion, let it be said again that a good newspaper 
advertising man or a good salesman of any commodity does 
not have to be bom with a contract for a birthmark. By 
close application to his work, a thorough study of human 
nature, a clean and pleasing appearance and a stamp of 
optimism in his manner, any young man can find a profit- 
able and successful fut\u*e in the field of selling advertising. 



PARTX 

SELLING ADVERTISING IN COUNTRY NEWS- 
PAPERS 

By W. S. GBATHWOHL. 

Wettem Ttanager American Tret* Astoetation 

Do you want to sell your products to the vast body 
of consumers of the smaller cities and towns throughout 
the country? 

Undoubtedly you do, but very likely you have been 
unable to get your advertising message to these millions 
of people through your present advertising. 

There is one way in which you can successfuUv reach 
these buyers and that is through the papers printed in 
their own communities. 

Every line in the country dailies and weeklies — those 
friendly visitors that carry into the homes all the news — 
is read by the whole commimity; that is why they are 
such good advertising mediums and produce such splendid 
results. 

It is one thing to manufacture an article. It is 
another to sell it. To sell an article you must find some- 
one who has expressed a desire for it, or some one who 
in your judgment has a need or a use for the article. It 
matters not whether this be clothes, foodstuffs, a player 
piano or tin automobile. In every instance you must find 

the man with the need, and with the money. This brings 
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the manufacturer right down to the question of adver- 
tising. ALnost incredible sums are spent every year by 
manufacturers in search of the man with the need, and 
then in an endeavor to influence his expenditure. Much 
of this vast expense is experimental, much of it is mis- 
directed energy. After all is said, there is only one really 
logical place to advertise, and that is in the newspapers. 
If you want to tell your story to the good people of 
Abilene, Kan., you should tell it in an Abilene newspaper. 
Most certainly. As a manufacturer you can not obtain 
all the business you want from Abilene: you must also 
tell the people in Bar Harbor, Me., in Milford, Mass., in 
Stillwater, Minn., and in Sedalia, Mo. What is good in 
Abilene is good in Sedalia or in any other town in the 
country. 

For a manufacturer to tell the people in the large cities 
about the goods he makes is easy. The city newspapers 
fully answer this purpose. But probably not more than 
one-fifth of the possible buyers live in the large cities. To 
reach the other sixty or seventy millions of people living 
in the smaller cities and towns and on the farms is the 
advertising problem of every manufacturer, and almost 
incredible sums are spent each year in more or less experi- 
mental attempts to influence the expenditures of these 
people. 

Like most apparently difficult problems, the solution is 
simple. Ask the manufacturer why he uses the Chicago 
newspapers and he will say: ** Because, while all other 
advertising is good and pays me, I know that after all I 
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must reach the people in their homes; the only way I can 
do this in Chicago is by using the newspapers they read/' 
Perfectly reasonable argument, is it not ? And so the best 
way to reach all the people in their homes in any town is 
to advertise in the paper or papers published in that town. 

There is a small town in Indiana where the local jew- 
eler is also proprietor of the only periodical stand in the 
hamlet. Recently he received some beautifully printed 
circulars from the manufacturer of a well known and much 
advertised alarm clock. In the usual way this was fol- 
lowed up by the visit of a salesman who divided his time 
between an exposition of the merits of the clock and the 
enormous amount of magazine advertising that was cer- 
tain to move any small stock that Mr. Dealer might 
purchase. 

Being of a reflective turn of mind, that dealer sat down 
and wrote about as follows to the manufacturer: 

**I imderstand that the major portion of your adver- 
tising will go into a big weekly of national circulation. As 
I am the only newsdealer in this town, I happen to know 
that exactly twenty-two copies of that publication are dis- 
tributed here through the postoffice and my news stand; 
also I have heard that nearly 200,000 copies of that publi- 
cation circulate in the city of Chicago alone. This is a 
manufacturing town, and most of the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to rise with the clock; hence this is a logical field 
for you. These people have neither the time nor intelli- 
gence to read magazines, but they do read the daily 
paper.'' 
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Often we hear the complaint that few dealers realize 
the significance of a magazine campaign. They fail to re- 
spond with just the right touch of enthusiasm. Circulation 
statements awaken no interest. 

The reason is no secret to the careful advertiser. The 
one logical medium necessary to real cooperation with the 
dealer is the home paper, and when the manufacturer 
makes known his intention to use the local medium half 
his selling difficulties are solved. 

The magazine has its rightful place in any large appro- 
priation, and the fact that practically every campaign of 
consequence includes the magazine is justification enough. 
But it is maintained that to appropriate $50,000 and to 
place the larger portion of that sum in one or more maga- 
zines is a mistaken policy. There are many millions of 
people in America who never see a magazine, but who do 
read a daily newspaper. It is unfair to say that they rep- 
resent a nonpurchasing power. There is ample proof to 
the contrary. 

When the success of a producer's business depends on 
the knowledge that the greatest number of possible buy- 
ers absorb regarding his goods, he should spend his money 
where the greatest number will read, and read attentively. 

He should advertise in a way that will permit him to 
mask his artillery of argument at strategic points, where 
the enemy — competition — is banging away. 

It never was plain why a manufacturer, in order to 
reach people w^here he wished to sell his goods, should 
spend money at the same time in sections where, for trade 
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or other reasons, he did not wish to sell goods or could not. 

Nor has it ever been made known why a manufacturer 
should advertise in sections where he has no distribution 
of his products, unless there were some healthy cooper- 
ative plan between his sales and advertising departments 
that would soon produce the distribution. 

** There are approximately 240,000 retail grocers and 
general storekeepers in the United States — 190,000 in the 
smaller cities and 50,000 in the larger cities.'' 

The statement quoted above was made by the advertis- 
ing manager of one of the biggest national food adver- 
tisers in the countTy. 

As a manufacturer of products sold through grocery 
and general stores you are probably aware of the pre- 
ponderance of these stores in the smaller cities. 

There is but one best way to reach the owners of these 
190,000 stores and their millions of customers, and that is 
through the papers printed in their own communities. 

If you are desirous of creating a market for your prod- 
ucts in any state or section, or if you want to increase your 
sales in the territory where you have already secured a 
foothold, the country newspaper will accomplish results 
in an economical, effective and expeditious way. 

When you advertise you want to reach the people, all 
the people, the oldest inhabitant, the man who moved to 
town yesterday, the young couple just married, the young 
man or woman who has just earned the first dollar and is 
itching to spend it. You want them all — the rich, the poor, 
from the cradle to the grave — and the only advertising 
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medium that reaches them all the time is the newspaper. 

The country newspaper is the best thing there is hi 
advertising because it reaches the home. It holds exactly 
the same relationship to the community as does the physi- 
cian to his patients or the clergyman to his congregation. 

In a local advertising campaign the home must be 
reached. All articles used in a home are advertised, of 
course, and the women of this country do more than 90 per 
cent of the general buying for the home. The newspaper 
reaches the women, thereby placing before them the good 
qualities or new ideas of the article advertised. 

Every country newspaper naturally has some standing 
in the community through which its circulation carries it. 
Take, for example, a newspaper of the very highest type. 
Any article advertised in that paper gains a prestige in pro- 
portion to the standing of the paper. In other words, a 
newspaper gives to its advertising its own standing. 
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THE SALESMAN OF MAGAZINE PUBLICITY 

By W. R. emery. 

Western Adv. Mgr. of Everybody's and Adventure Magazines 

The standard popular magazines have made epoch- 
making history in the commercial world during the last 
decade. 

They are recognized as the promulgators of advance- 
ment and betterment socially and commercially. 

They are the nation's entertainer and informer, the 
business man 's bulletin of improvement and the household 
library. 

The salesman of standard magazine space has nothing 
to offer those whose appeal is directed to the unintelligent, 
indiscriminating individual, or to the one whose credulity 
marks an easy passage to his purse if promised fabulous 
returns. 

But to him who would reach the man with a well-devel*, 

oped business instinct, who is a part of the commercial 

world, and the woman whose chief pride is her Home and 

in the attractiveness of that Home to her family, such 

salesman has a logical and convincing appeal, supported 

and reinforced by the wonderful record made and held by 

the standard magazines in the marketing of high class 

products. 
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The Excellence of the Clientele 

The class and character of the reading clientele of the 
magazines, as well as their purchasing power, is no longer 
questioned by those informed and unprejudiced. It has 
been so frequently demonstrated in the exploitation of 
products of merit that the successful results following no 
longer cause wonderment nor comment, while the great 
diversity of products there featured, covering every line 
of home as well as personal adornment, of office equipment 
and building construction, of added efficiency and of indi- 
vidual enjojonent, makes the magazines a reflex of the 
world's advancement commercially, and it is a monthly 
barometer of its progress. 

Welcomed in the Home 

But a no less vital factor is that the magazines enjoy 
the great advantage of conveying the story of the product 
employing their pages into the Home itself — going there 
at the solicitation of its occupants, purchased and given a 
prominent place on the reading table; retained there, read 
and re-read without thought of censorship by the most 
careful parent. And because of such favoritism, because 
of the entertainment and information they afford, perused 
when the mind is relieved from the vexations of the busv 
day, the impression given is more lasting and made the 
more impressive. 

The magazines and the waste basket are strangers. 
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It is not, then, a matter of wonderment that the maga- 
zines have become moulders of opinion and are having such 
an important part in the correction of abuses and in the 
establishment of a higher and better business and political 
creed. Their text, whether fiction or the relation of facts, 
w^hether an exposure of corruption or the exploitation of a 
great commercial enterprise, the story of a fire-swept coun- 
try or the construction of a monster dam for its develop- 
ment, represents months, oftentimes years, of painstaking 
research by highly-trained and highly-paid specialists, and 
forms a monthly record of the world's events. 

And with such foundations provided and generally rec- 
ognized and accepted, the salesman of magazine space can, 
with confidence approach the manufacturer of a product 
who must find his purchasers among people of intelligence, 
able to comprehend the advantages, the comforts, or the 
pleasures its use will provide, and who, as well, having been 
**soW — convinced — are able to take advantage of the 
offer. 

For what doth it profit to create a desire with one 
unable to purchase ? 

The Asset of Confidence 

The better magazines have added greatly to their sell- 
ing power in having established a bond of strong confidence 
in exercising extreme care in not placing before their con- 
stituents any unworthy advertisement, thereby virtually 
giving endorsement to every announcement carried. It is 
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in effect the same establishment of guarantee as the wise 
manufacturer employs in the identification mark placed 
upon his goods. 

Every seller of goods, whether he be selling to his dis- 
tributors — the dealers — or whether he be selling to the final 
purchaser — the user — ^recognizes the value of the asset of 
an established confidence. 

No salesman, whatever may be his line, can perma- 
nently succeed unless he possesses a thorough belief in the 
goods he offers. 

No salesman of magazine publicity will succeed unless 
he be an enthusiast, an optimist. 

He must be a builder of the Future. He is selling an 
indefinite quantity whose future rests largely and often 
entirely upon the intelligent use made of such publicity 
by the firm employing it — ^how far it is made a part of the 
selling organization, and how effective it is as an aid to it, 
and to what extent it is employed by the human salesman 
with whom it should be closely allied. 

The wise salesman of space is he who discourages its 
use until the firm, the product and the sales force are thor- 
oughly prepared to add this wonderful creative force and 
to reap its fullest benefits. 

There is no hypnotic influence in magazine space. To 
succeed, it must be but a sane and honest presentation of 
honest goods. 
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He Sees the Entire Trade Horizon 

The advertising salesman is granted an extended trade 
vision. Not being confined in his calls to a single trade, 
he is on the contrary brought into close contact with prac- 
tically every line of commercial activity, and he feels, per- 
haps more than any other in his calling, the financial pulse. 
He meets either the head or the leading men in the conceiai. 
He is a counsellor and adviser. He makes a continuous 
study of the result of endeavor in his field of work. He 
studies cause and effect. He watches the barometer of 
interest as it is awakened and as it moves up or down on 
every new line exploited. His every effort is for sanity, 
sagacity, security and final success. 

It is his great privilege to preach advancement and pro- 
tection — ^advancement in quality and in markets, and pro- 
tection in the trade secured. He offers an insurance upon 
the business which neither fire nor panic can destroy. He 
places within the reach of the ambitious manufacturer — 
the manufacturer who would live and grow on established 
merit — ^the opportunity of first introducing, then establish- 
ing, confidence in his goods in the homes of the great buying 
class of this countrv — the class most influential with the 
dealer — ^under the most favored conditions, and at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

He is the exponent of reduced selling cost, for he demon- 
strates that judicious publicity enlarges markets, cements 
trade and decreases selling expense. He is the friend of 
the traveling salesman, because the message he delivers to 
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the dealer's trade, upon whom the traveling man calls, more 
readily moves the goods and sells more goods. He exploits 
the dealer, because this message capitalizes his store; it 
stamps his place of business as the home of high grade 
merchandise and brings to him and to his store desirable 
trade which he has long and vainly sought, 

A Multiplied Appeal 

His message, if it be truthful, appeals to the keen busi- 
ness man who is constantly alert to improvements — ^to se- 
curing increased ejfficiency; to the prudent and painstaking 
housewife whose care is the welfare of the family; to the 
daughter whose pleasure is the watchword of the parents; 
to the son seeking advancement and fitting himself to enter 
the business world and who is a careful student of oppor- 
tunities — all of whom, with interests entwined, are reached 
at the one time, with the one effort, and at the one cost. 

He binds together manufacturer and dealer in common 
interest, and his message stands guard as a protector 
against price or trade competition. 

And the salesman of magazine space stands out in the 
open, pointing to the record of his publication, its hold 
upon the public as attested bj'- its wonderful circulation, 
its fight for business and civic righteousness and the en- 
dorsements given it, its helpfulness in building many a 
business and its proven service as a sales aid. 

He urges his medium only when the conditions between 
the product and his clientele harmonize. He insists on a 
close analysis of the possible buyer and rigidly insists on 
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that buyer's being of his constituency's class; for the true 
salesman knows that the final test of a medium is the same 
test as applied to the purchaser of any article of merchan- 
dise, and he knows that his success, the success of the adver- 
tiser, and, therefore, the final and permanent success of 
his publication, is in its ^persistent and permanent use, and 
that peimanency will only follow obtained results. 

For he knows that the records show that the standard 
magazines have builded many a business; have vitalized 
many a business; have saved many a business. 

And he knows that the standard magazines are better, 
stronger, more influential now than at any time in their 
history. 



Capitalizing the Asset 

He may analyze magazine value in that they typify a 
high grade form of entertainment afforded by their wealth 
of clean fiction and of information, placed in convenient 
and readable form, and of typographical excellence. The 
stamp of approval is denoted by the wonderful circulation 
some of them have attained. Their influence Is attested 
by the character of their text matter and the volume of 
business carried. A magazine is not a news purveyor in 
the sense of the daily paper, nor is it a rear door solicita- 
tion. Its effectiveness is in its welcomed entrance into the 
family circle. It is not a question of a hasty glance at the 
news of the day or of the bargain sales. It is bought for 
the general information and the entertainment it affords. 
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It is read and re-read. It is loaned. It aims to give some- 
thing each issue that will cause it to be preserved. To its 
reading ample time is given, and the mind freed from busi- 
ness or household cares is receptive, and the impression is 
made lasting. It reaches and holds the interest of every 
member of the family, and it is not to be forgotten that 
everv member of the familv is a factor in the home, in the 
business that maintains that home, and in the welfare of 
each member. It is a moulder of opinion, the educator, the 
reflector of events and of people and their achievements. 
It is the companion of journeys, it refreshes the tired brain 
and it brings f orgetf ulness of the din of office, the vexations 
of the dav, and the turmoil of business life. It cements the 
family circle, it preaches advancement, and its mission is 
the general uplift. It has secured confidence and its appeal 
is only to those who, by birth, education and training, pos- 
sess a mind of discrimination and of comprehension — ^the 
influential class, those whose brain and brawn make for 
general progress. 

The high grade magazines are Opportunity 's messenger 
for the concern seeking a nation-wide knowledge of meri- 
torious goods. 

The salesman of magazine space sells a future, but a 
future of certainty of fulfillment to the prudent advertiser 
of a product appealing to intelligence. 

The salesman of this product is the exploiter of 
opportunity. 
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THE sales:man of weekly magazine 

PUBLICITY 

By a. C. G. HAMMESFAHB, 

Western Advertising Manager of Collier's 

During the past ten years the weekly publications have 
become recognized as leaders in the advertising field when 
publications of national circulation are considered for pub- 
licity purposes. Their large size advertising page, their 
remarkable circulation growth, together with the fact that 
the advertiser is enabled to tell his story once a month 
or every week as conditions may require, are partly 
responsible for this. 

If I came to you, the advertiser, to solicit your business, 
I would first study your problems in order to determine 
whether my publication were suitable for your use. Every 
advertiser wants to buy space where it will do him the most 
good. The facts I can give you regarding the publication 
I represent must measure up to your requirements, other- 
wise the publication has no right to expect your adver- 
tising patronage. More and more advertisers are asking 
for every possible point of information regarding mediums 
in which they contemplate spending their money. 

The following, written for Printers' Ink by a well- 
known advertising man, illustrates what I believe is in the 
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minds of advertisers and agency men when mediums are 
being considered for an advertising campaign : 

**Mere circulation means nothing unless that 
circulation has a definite value. Of course, it is of 
the utmost importance that I should know what 
and where circulation is in order that I mav elimi- 
nate waste from my plans. But circulation in 
itself is only a physical argument and the methods 
of obtaining circulation are only physical argu- 
ments. These features are valuable for purposes 
of comparison. It is the spirit behind the publi- 
cation — its purpose and policy — that supplies a 
reason for the reader's need of it. When vou tell 
me the circulation of your magazine — tell me also, 
do you carry a message of uplift ? Do you mould 
public opinion? Do you enter intimately into the 
homes, the real factor? Is the relation of vour 
magazine to the reader that of a friend, a teacher, 
a partner, or is it merely a casual caller at your 
reader's home or a casual friend who might be met 
in a train?'' 

To meet these vital issues fairly and squarely, I con- 
sider my first duty in trnng to sell space to you, the adver- 
tiser, in the publication I represent. I want to know every- 
thing you can tell me regarding the policy which is the 
foundation of your business. Every business of conse- 
quence has a foundation of this kind. Our policy is to 
study advertising from the. advertiser's standpoint and it 
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is based on our belief that it is but common fairness and 
justice that an advertiser in buying space should know 
exactly what he is getting, whom he will reach and, so far 
as it can be foretold, what the publicity will do for hi^ 
business. 



Show What You Have to Sell 

Who are your customers? If I know this I can tell 
you what percentage of our readers would be possible pur- 
chasers of the article vou advertise. We can furnish such 
figures because the great percentage of our circulation is 
in paid-in-advance subscriptions, enabling us to make an 
analysis of the occupations of our subscribers. After sat- 
isfying yourself that the quantity and quality of our sub- 
scribers are what you want, you wall want to know where 
they live. To answer that query, I should give you a 
detailed statement of our circulation by states, by groups 
of cities (according to their population), or in any cities 
or towns w^hich you might designate. You will w^ant to be 
assured that you will get all the circulation that you are 
paying for. An iron-clad, money-back guarantee is your 
safeguard on this point. This guarantee, which all pub- 
lications must surely adopt sooner or later, is placing the 
purchase of advertising space on as sound and businesslike 
a basis as the purchase of any kind of merchandise that is 
measurable by quantity. 

So much for the *^ physical arguments" mentioned in 
the Printers' Ink article I quoted above. I want the oppor- 
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tunity to give you all the ** physical arguments'' — ^that is, 
the tangible points regarding my publication. But, in order 
to get the fullest meaning from them, I ask every adver- 
tiser to get similar facts from every other publication in 
order that he may put them to the severest comparative 
test, which is the only fair way to use figures of any kind. 

Now, as to the intangible side of advertising value — ^the 
influence of the publication — its hold on its readers — the 
readers ' need of it. 

There is no doubt in my mind that your organization 
itself must be far greater than the article you are manu- 
factm'ing or producing — whether it be a tremendous think- 
ing organization, or only a small thinking organiza- 
tion; but it must have a character and an individuality 
which weaves itself into the character and individuality 
of your product. Back of the publication I present is a 
great human organization. Inside and outside the building 
hundreds of men and women labor and all their work is 
aimed at one ultimate achievement — to produce a weekly 
that will give pleasure and mould public opinion. This 
weekly has the strongest individualities. Its virile edi- 
torials, accurate and interesting special articles, fine art 
work, good fiction, have made a place for it with thinking 
people that no other publication can usurp. It can, through 
its advertising columns, and with the aid of your indi- 
viduality, place your product in a place of its own in the 
regard of this same kind of thinking people. 
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Confidence in Publications 

The readers^ need of a publication must necessarily be 
based, first of all, on their confidence in the integrity of the 
publication from every standpoint. If in such a publica- 
tion the policy of the nation is set forth by statesmen who 
frame it; if the achievements of science are related by the 
inventors and discoverers themselves ; if explorers write of 
what they have added to the map; if great events are de- 
scribed by those who participated in them ; if the editorial 
policy is one of fairness, broad-mindedness, thought for the 
big things that are making history and, no less, for the small 
things that make life worth living, then the readers know 
that this publication is conducted for the common good and 
not for personal gain, and their interest and confidence is 
won and kept. 

Such confidence as this is evidenced, many times, by 
personal letters on all sorts of subjects written to the edi- 
toirial department. It extends, also, to the advertising 
coliunns of a publication in a way that enhances their 
value to the advertisers in them. In order to protect sub- 
scribers to the greatest possible degree, it is the practice of 
the publication I represent, as also of other high-grade 
weeklies, to exclude from its columns all advertising that 
is medical or curative in character — all advertising of 
liquors — all advertising of stocks or investments that prom- 
ise extraordinary returns; and we carry this one step far- 
ther by excluding all copy that is in any sense offensive to 
good taste. 
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The road to advertising success is not obscure or doubt- 
ful. It has been clearly marked by thousands of merchants 
and manufacturers who have gone to the people with news 
of their products and have kept faith with them through 
the quality of the products themselves. The weekly maga- 
zines are keeping their faith with the public, and they are 
doing their share in an unmistakable way toward cement- 
ing the relations between the publisher and the reading 
public, as well as the other important triple relation existing 
between publisher, manufacturer and consumer. 



PART XIII 



THE VALUE AND SALESMANSHIP OF CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

By E. 0. SYMAN 

Some fifteen years ago, one of the best editorial men 
connected with a big eastern newspaper decided to move 
to a western city of 125,000 population, where, appar- 
ently, there was a splendid opening for a good, live news- 
paper. 

Coming into his new home with letters of introduction 
from the most successful and wealthy men of the eastern 
cities to the best men of the western city, and with every- 
thing entirely in his favor for beginning his new enter- 
prise, he succeeded in interesting the largest merchants 
in the city in investing in the stock of the new company. 
The newspaper started with a flourish. 

The merchants had unanimouslv decided that a live, 
clean paper was needed; that, publishing it on the lines 
laid down by the easterner, it ought to be an inmaense 
financial success, and not only would they profit by the 
dividends which everybody could see being paid, but also 
would their individual advertising be productive of re- 
sults heretofore imknown through any other medium in 
their city. 

This newspaper was published with the greatest care. 

143 
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Not only were its editorials brainy and good; its news 
pages were alive to every possible ** scoop'' or item of 
general interest; its feature service proved a popular in- 
novation. 

But, regardless of all that was being done, and regard- 
less of the financial strength of its backers, it was found 
impossible to secure a circulation large enough to merit 
any volume of advertising, or to interest such circulation 
as it had to a point that would bring results to the faith- 
ful advertisers who were spending their money (after 
more or less persuasion) in hopes of increasing their 
business. 

Finally, after a period of eight or nine years, the 
easterner, having parted with every dollar which he pos- 
sessed, and his backers, after a strenuous meeting, having 
decided that it would be folly to send good money after bad, 
agreed to sell the paper at the first opportunity. Within a 
short time they disposed of it for the ridiculous sum of 
$12,000. 

The New Proprietor's Ideas Make the Paper a Success 

The new proprietor was a man of many ideas and he 
had the strength of purpose to drive home these ideas to 
a successful conclusion. He saw at a glance that, to in- 
terest the people of City to a point where his 

paper would be a necessity in every home, it would be 
absolutely essential to secure the smaU ad business — in a 
word, the want ads — ^and to secure them at whatever cost. 
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SO long as he secured them in great volume. To that end 
he worked with indefatigable energy. Prizes and pre- 
miums of all descriptions were offered for want ads and 
for attractive verses for want ad pages. By one means 
and another, the want ads began to come, and they grew 
and grew and grew. What was the result? Within a 
few years the classified ads in this particular paper were 
the marvel of the West and the equal in variety and vol- 
ume to those of any metropolitan eastern paper. The 
paper's circulation grew steadily with its classified adver- 
tising, and its display advertising kept pace with both. 
The new owner's $12,000 property had become, within 
five years, so valuable that he refused an offer of half a 
million, and his personal income from the property, even 
after meeting its enormous expenses annually, amounted 
to over $100,000. 

Beyond any question, the classified advertising had 
turned the trick. Its importance to any newspaper is 
frequently underestimated, but wherever it is given the 
proper opportunity to thrive, the newspaper thrives in 
proportion, and wherever a highly successful newspaper 
is found, there too will be found a profitable classified 
advertising mediiun. Not only does this apply to any 
newspaper, but broadly applies to trade journals or maga- 
zines as well. 

Mr. Roger J. Sylvia, of Everybody's Magazine, said 
of classified advertising: **It was the invention of a man 
of method. It was an absolute necessity that some plan 
be devised by which the small advertiser could get into 

Vol. 4— !• 
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the limelight of publicity. Otherwise, his was a hopeless 
ease. The business of one small advertiser doesn't amount 
to much — ^neither does the single 5-cent piece paid to the 
car conductor — but the total of them amounts to a very 
respectable figure. 

The small advertiser wanted his announcement seen. 
Through the establishment of classified advertising his 
wish has been gratified, but the actual value of this step 
did not immediately become apparent. It did, however, 
just as soon as the public became familiar with this style 
of advertising. 

The principal value of clean classified advertising — 
the other kind is unfit for discussion — ^is right here ; read- 
ers actually search for the classified advertising section 
of publications that censor their advertising. 

The Small Advertisement 

The small advertisement was originally inserted with 
the hope that it would be seen. This hope apparently not 
being realized, the classified plan was invented and then 
the small advertiser expected his advertisement would 
be seen. Now he knows it will be seen, because, from the 
time when his advertisement might by chance be seen, we 
have advanced to a time when people search the pages of 
a publication for it. 
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The Value of Small Ads 

I will make here a statement that any one who is 
familiar with the value of both display and classified ad- 
vertising will corroborate: a four-line advertisement with 
good copy and a good proposition behind it, inserted in a 
publication having an established classified section that 
has passed the experimental stage, will bring results to 
an extent that, could they be obtained in proportion, a 
page display advertisement in the same publication would 
simply swamp the advertiser with business. 

I say these things as a principle. I want to establish 
in your minds the fact that classified advertising, like 
everything else, had its beginning, its development, and 
is today a clearly recognized institution in legitimate ad- 
vertising. 

Classified Advertising in Magazines 

Classified advertising in magazines had its beginning 
in January, 1906. It was inaugurated at the time by 
Everybody's Magazine, as a solution to the problem of the 
small advertiser. The plan was originally conceived 
purely, solely and absolutely as a campaign of education. 
The object was to lead the little fellow into the light and 
then let him grow, to give him an introduction to publicity 
through the classified department, educate him to its value 
and finally graduate him from the classified department 
to be a display advertiser. From so small a beginning 
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then, classified magazine advertising received its start. 
Today it is recognized as an important and vital medium 
in advertising. 

If there is any one thing that will advertise a publi- 
cation better than a popular, well patronized classified sec- 
tion, I don/t know it. Time and time again this has been 
proved by the desperate efforts to establish and popu- 
larize a classified section made by so many publications. 

The Solicitor and the Solicitation 

Now I am going to say something about soliciting 
classified advertising. I do not believe an advertising 
man can, in his early days, encounter too rough a road 
for his own good. That sort of thing only serves to make 
the palmy days in the bye and bye more palmy. 

In the first place, no one can succeed as an advertising 
solicitor on any sort of a publication if he be not pos- 
sessed of the peculiar temperament that is an absolute 
requisite to success in that line. 

The advertising solicitor occupies the position of *Hhe 
man behind the counter," and you know what a gulf ex- 
ists between the man behind the counter and the man in 
front of it. The man in front is supposed to possess cer- 
tain privileges, included among which is that of express- 
ing a very frank opinion concerning what the man behind 
the counter is selling — ^and the man behind the counter 
is expected to have — ^well, we'll call it sufficient control of 
himself to keep cool until the other fellow has relieved 
himself. 
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The Successful Solicitor 

To the man who does possess the proper temperament, 
who loves work for work's sake, who enjoys a contest 
for the sake of the excitement it affords, who does not 
sidestep competition because of any fear of it, and who, 
on top of it all, is highly ambitious, there is nothing more 
delightful than to sally forth as the accredited representa- 
tive of the classified advertising department of a live, 
enterprising publication. You will meet all sorts and 
conditions of men and women. Whether your rate be 
10 cents a line or $2.50 a line, you'll find men to match 
wits with you. You'll find the man who won't agree with 
anybody — ^that is his rule all through life. You'll find 
the man who will agree with everything you say and give 
you an order for as much copy as you can cart away with 
a truck — ^but he wants it all inserted on credit. You'll 
find the man who does not believe in advertising because 
it doesn't pay — ^he knows it because he "once put a three- 
line ad in the paper" and it didn't make him rich. You'll 
find the man whose ad must be the first ad on the page or 
he won't advertise. You'll find the man who has a smile 
as pleasant as the most pleasant day in June, who is al- 
ways going to advertise, but every time you see him he 
"isn't quite ready." And occasionally you 11 find the man 
whom it is necessary to give a "cussing" out before you can 
impress him sufficiently to get his attention; after which 
you get his business. And when your heart is just about 
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broken, you meet one of those real good fellows, who 
listens to you courteously, gives you a full set of his liter- 
ature, hands you a check, and tells you to write him up a 
good ad that will bring him business enough to warrant 
his staying with you. 

The Value of a Qood Customer 

When you meet this last kind, treat him the very best 
you know how. If there is anything going in the way of 
a good position, give it to him; for many a time when you 
have a case of the dumps, you can stop in and see him 
and be reminded that all the good people are not dead 
yet and that life is still worth the living. 

Soliciting classified advertising is the best possible 
training for a future display solicitor, if you will take 
the word of one who has done both. 

When he finally gets into display, he doesn't start out 
like a novice — ^he starts out like one who has **been there'' 
in the advertising line, and can do it again — ^and he usually 
does it. 

Before leaving this subject, let me ask you to mark 
well this: There is a very distinct difference between a 
solicitor and a copy chaser. The copy chaser bears the 
same relation to the solicitor that an order taker bears to 
a salesman. The difference is exactly the same, one is 
a creator, a builder of business, and the other is merely 
a messenger. 

You cannot be in the advertising business very long 
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without running up against that old saw: which is better, 
a full page advertisement in one issue or a quarter page 
advertisement in four issues? The average advertising 
man, if he is busy, will answer that question by telling 
you not to ask him fool questions. 



A Good Classified Advertisement 

Still it is hardly more difficult to answer than the 
question of **What is a good classified advertisement ?'' 
I always sidestep this question by answering this way, 
**A good classified advertisement is one that sells the 
goods/' 

An advertisement so startlingly simple, and so con- 
vincingly truthful, that it impresses upon the reader the 
absolute sincerity of the advertiser and the complete truth- 
fulness of what the advertisement says, is so much of a 
novelty that when one such does occasionally appear, the 
advertiser who inserted it is astonished at the results. 
It is a fact that most advertisers believe that the public 
has become so accustomed to exaggeration, they discount 
it, make allowance accordingly, and expect it to be de- 
ducted from their advertisement before serious considera- 
tion is given it. 

M.'hey may be right or wrong. If wrong, it is a very 
bad commentary on American advertising, and a most 
unfortunate situation which is not being relieved as rap- 
idly as it should. It ought to be worth the price of an 
advertisement to some advertisers, who are not getting 
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results, to take a chance and tell the truth, once in a while, 
**the whole truth and nothing but the truth." 

The Two Divisions 

There are two distinct divisions of classified adver- 
tising which are recognized by the publications: first, the 
unsolicited want ads which are placed for one or a few 
insertions by individuals who at no other time are rep- 
resented in the advertising columns. Second, the im- 
portant and large end of the business, the solicited ad- 
vertisements of regular advertisers, who establish, con- 
tinue and expand their business largely, or perhaps solely, 
through the classified advertising columns. This latter 
class furnish the material for the solicitor's active cam- 
paign, and offer him an opportunity of becoming an expert 
copy writer and an accomplished salesman. 

The Various Classifications 

There are perhaps seventy-five classifications belong- 
ing to the regular advertisers. The most important of 
these are Real Estate, Automobiles, Business Personals 
(Beauty Parlors, Patents, Photographs, Razor Blades, 
Furs), Household Goods, Musical Instruments, Financial, 
Farm Lands, Boarding and Lodging, and Business Op- 
portunities. 

A table is herewith given from a standard metropoli- 
tan newspaper of the complete classifications carried in 
want ad columns. 
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Accident Insurance. 

Adoption. 

Automobiles. 

Bicycles. 

Billiard Tables, etc. 

Birds, Dogs, etc. 

Boarding and Lodging. 

Books, Magazines, etc. 

Building Material. 

Business Opportunities. 

Business Personals. 

Cameras, Kodaks, etc. 

Cleaners, Dyers, etc. 

Commercial Column. 

Dancing Academies. 

Detective Agencies. 

Dressmaking Schools. 

Everybody's Exchange. 

Financial. 

Furnaces. 

Furs. 

For Rent — 

Rooms. 

Housekeeping Rooms. 

Flats. 

Furnished Flats. 

Houses. 

Furnished Houses. 

Floors and Lofts. 



Offices. 

Stores. 

Buildings. 

Halls. 

Manufacturing Property. 
For Sale- 
Furnished Flats. 
Help Wanted — ^Male. 
Help Wanted — Female. 
Horses and Carriages. 
Hotels. 

Household Goods. 
Instruction. 
Lawyers. 
Leaseholds. 

Legal Notices & Proposals. 
Loans — 

Personal Property. 

Real Estate. 

Salary. 
Lost and Found. 
Machinery, Tools, etc. 
Millinery Schools. 
Miscellaneous. 
Mines and Mining. 
Motorcycles. 
Musical Instruments. 
Musical and Dramatic. 
Old Gold and Silver. 
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Office and Store Fixtures. 


Other Cities. 


Opticians. 


Wanted. 


Patents and Patent Att^s. 


To Exchange. 


Personals. 


Safes. 


Plumbers' Supplies. 


Situation Wanted — Male. 


Postage Stamps, Coins, etc. Situation Wanted — l<'emale. 


Railroad Timetables. 


Steamship Lines. 


Real Estate — 


Stocks and Bonds. 


City. 


Store and Office Fixtures. 


West Side. 


Storage. 


South Side. 


Summer Resorts. 


North Side. 


Trade Schools. 


Northwest Side. 


Trusses, etc. 


Suburban. 


Typewriters. 


Acre Property. 


Wanted — ^Rooms. 


Farm Lands. 


Want Page Advertising 


Farm Lands Wanted. 


Rates. 


Country. 


Wearing Apparel. 



In choosing examples of advertisements which are 
considered good, and from which results have been se- 
cured that were entirely satisfactory to the advertiser, 
it must be remembered that an advertisement which would 
give splendid results to one advertiser would be totally 
unsuccessful to another. The difference might be traced 
to a number of sources, the most prominent of which 
would be, first, the splendid business location of one ad- 
vertiser and the poor business location of another; or 
second, backing up the advertisement to the letter in the 
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first case as against substitution in the second case. But 
in general, the examples quoted below (which have been 
carefully selected from actual advertisements published 
with gratifying results) may be followed with such changes 
as are necessary to fit the case in hand. 

Good Example. Bad Example. 

IV. Help Wanted. 
A B 

BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER; leare city. .flUO ACCOUNTANTS AND CREDIT MEN— 11,500 TO 

ASST. BOOKPR.; young; good flffurer 18 $1,650; bookkeeper, pUno mtg. exp.. |1.2U0; 

YOUNG MAN; Sooth Water-st. exp 18 sales correspondent. |29; bookkeepers and ledger 

CLERK; rapid; good at figures 15 clerks, $15 to $20; R. R. clerks for various 

CLERK; wholesale mkt. ; young, snappy 10 dopts., $50 to |85; general office clerks, |12 to 

CLERK ; statistics; good flgnrer 50 ll.'S; collector, Installment exp., $14; price clerk, 

FREIGHT RATE CLERK; knows rates 15 plumbing and heating supplies, |1,200. 

Nat'l Clerical Emp. Bureau (606), 132 Clark-st. FORD^S BMP. AGENCY. 808, 108 LaSalle-st. 

Here are two ads occupying the same amount of space 
and containing the same kind of subject material. Which 
one would you read first? 

V. Automobiles. 
A B 

FOR SALE— 4850; MAXWELL RUNABOUT; FOR SALE— 5- PASSENGER TOURING CAR 
fair condition. Call 166 Carl-st. Just overhauled, fully equipped. 215 S. Learitt. 

Note. A shows the possibilities of a two-line ad with 
space to spare. The ad is concise, yet explicit, giving the 
price, make, style and condition. Example B, also a two- 
line ad, is vague and leaves much to the imagination of 
the prospective purchaser. 

VI. Rooms to Rent. 
A B 

GRAND-BLVD. AND FORTY-SECOND-ST.— TO WESTERN- A V.. SOT'TH. 222. COR. JACKSON- 

A GENTLEMAN, BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED blvd.— Large, nicely furnished nwm; suitable 1 

FRONT ROOM OR SUITE; REFINED TRIVATB or 2; steam; h. w.; ex. trans.; reas. Seeley 2640. 
FAMILY. DREXEL 048. 
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Note, The foregoing contrast shows the error of 
crowding the copy by abbreviation. The use of agate 
caps and spacing adds to the attractiveness of A. 

Good Example. Bad Example. 

VII. Real Estate. 
A B 

JOHN HEIM. FOB SALE— ONLY $3,750; NICE 7-ROOM RESI- 

8148 N. A8hland-ay., nr. Lincoln and Belmont-ars. dpnce; bath, gas, furnace heat, with brick base- 

9-room residence, Walnut-st $6,600 ment, (m 30x125 foot lot: not far from Lake Vlow 

Elegant bard wood floors and flnlsh. High School or near Belle Plalne-ay. and Clark- 

2-flat building. Park-ar.: 7-7 rooms; new; at. ; only |500 cash and easy monthly payments. 
CTerythlng the latest; fine billiard-room; |8,500. 
All bargains. 

J. N. HOSTETTER. 137 N. Kedxie-av. 

The real estate columns constitute the bulk of classi- 
fied advertising. In the light of that fact, example B 
is in error only in so far as it is lost in a mass of other 
ads of identically the same pattern. Example A may not 
be so explicit, but it is original in style and the reference 
to a ''fine billiard room** serves as a ''trimming** which 
has every advantage in the possibility of its appeal over 
cold dimensions. The seasoned advertising solicitor rec- 
ognizes the "trite copy** error as a mistake of everyday 
occurrence with a majority of his advertisers. 

VIII. Business Opportunities. 
A B 

FDT? <sAT F WTT T ^FT T TART- ^0^ SALE~$io,ooo will buy 76% interest 

X wx\ ^r\L^j^ \\ iL^L^ oi^j^i-. v^/-vjJi j„ ^ manufacturing business that will earn 

NET SHOP AND TRADE; f^^T r.^rrSi' '^vX"*^ "^'iV JP.^P'^^ll^. ",'^*" 

-Kirr^n^r^r, o Ax»r a -vtt-. o a xtt-wt^tV "*^^^ ■* $18,000. with no liabilities; this Is an 

MOTOR, SAW AND SANDER exceptional opportunity for capitalists: must be 

a» _ /-^ AOTT A TM-M-iT^on T> \XT closcd at once; will bear careful invest igation. 

$250 CASH. ADDRESS B W Address B Z 877, Record-Herald. 

894, RECORD-HERALD. 

The business opportunities classification is probably 
more closely scanned by investors than any other section 
of classified advertising. For this reason prominence is 
essential and can better be secured with the Celtic type 
than with the agate. 
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Good Example. 



IX. Typewriters. 



Bad Example. 



B 



TYPEWRITERS 

I WANT TO CORRESPOND with persons who 
are atoat to bay a hlgb-grade typewriter and 
object to paying the high prices generally asked 
by manafactnrers and dealers. Any make on 
approral. Catalogoe, bargain list and yalnable 
information sent free. A. E. ATCHISON, 

4127 West Twenty-flrst-st., Chicago. 



DON'T TAKE CHANCES. DEAL WITH THE 
original Typewriter Exchange. BtftablUbed 
more than twenty years. Best equipped factory 
for rebuilding all makes of typewriters. Big sar- 
Ing to buyers. We sell, rent and exchange on 
most farorable terms. 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
Tel. Harrison 4065. S19 Dearborn-st. 



Note. Example A has a message and gives it. Ex- 
ample B is crowded with words. Example A conveys a 
definite impression or appeal. Example B covers in eight 
lines matter which should have been spread over twenty- 
five lines. 

X. Real Estate Loans. 



B 



IP YOU HAVE A GOOD LOT WILL FURNISH 
MONEY AT 5V^^'- PREPARE PLANS, SPECIFI- 
CATIONS AND BUILD COMPLETE. 

GALL FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

Phone Main 1010. J. H. McCORTNEY. 

S19 Chamber of Com., Washington A, LaSalle-sts. 



MONEY LOANED ON CHICAGO REAL ESTATE; 

mortgages for sale, $1,000 to $2S,000. American 

Bond & Mortgage Co., Bank floor, 167-160 Jack- 

Bon-blYd., near LaSalle-st. Phone Wabash 2636. 



Note. The classified advertisement should always em- 
body more than the publicity afforded in a statement of 
the nature of the business carried on and the name of 
the firm. The field of the ad has not been covered when 
it has simply been employed as a substitute signboard. 
In A, a message is given, followed by an attractive ar- 
rangement of the firm name. In B the business is loosely 
stated. The firm name occupies the larger part of the 

copy. 

XI. Lost and Found. 
A B 

LOST— BROWN FEMALE BOSTON BULL; LOST— SUNDAY FOX TERRIER, WITH COL- 

whlte breast and paws: corkscrew tall; answers lar. Return 1847 MlUard-ar., reward. Tel. 

to the name of Trlxy; liberal reward. 427 Ros- Lawndule 2518. 
coe-st. Telephone Lake View 2641. 
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Note. A describes the dog explicitly so that it may be 
readily recognized. The description which the reader 
would glean from B would lead him to suppose collars 
were exclusively peculiar to fox terriers, since there is 
no other hint by means of which the dog could be identified. 

Good Example. Bad Example. 

XII. Safes. 
A B 

DIEBOr.D SAFE ft LOCK CO., 106 5TH-AV.— SEE SABATH SAFE CO., 188 LAKE-ST.. AND 
Get OUB prices before purchasing. Main 885. prevent one being pat over on you. All malces. 

Note. A shows the possibilities of opening a small ad 
with the firm name and address. B manifests poor busi- 
ness judgment in the misguided idea that slang employed 
in this way will prove a pulling power. At best the phrase 
is vague, and apparently has reference to ** safes'^ — a, 
timely warning. 

Personals 

Getting away from the commercial side of classified 
advertising, no classification is more interesting than the 
personal column, which literally runs the gamut of human 
emotions. It is difficult to measure up the infinite pos- 
sibilities of the personal column as a ** human lost and 
foimd'^ classification. In a manner peculiar only to itself, 
when every other agency may have failed, it serves as 
the medium whereby broken homes may be reimited, loved 
ones restored to each other, important business messages 
transmitted to any number of persons with one insertion, 
lost heirs made the beneficiaries of fortunes, etc., etc. 
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Contrast, if you will, the variety of mingled love, 
tragedy, joy and sorrow to be found in the few examples 
here given, all of which are bona fide advertisements: 



MARK— PLEASE LET US HEAR FROM YOU 

some way. BERTHA AND SARAH. 

DEAR MOTHER— AM SOME BETTER; PAPERS 

are here; letters also from home; please come. 

ANTONIA BAEZ. 
INFORMATION WANTED OF BARNEY E. 

Hnll, or Edward Barney Hall, who removed 
from Boston to Chicago about 1881; Important. 
Please address 

ALFRED S. HALL. 31 Mllk-st., Boston. Mass. 
ALL PERSONS THAT HAVE BEEN IN THE 

Philippines are requested to leave their names 
and addresses at the office of J. G. NOREN, 1622 
Unity Bnildlng: phone Central 2362 or Normal 957 
for the purpose of organising a society. 



CURRAN: WILL ARRIVE OVER THE ROCK 

Inland. Wednesday. June 19. MINA. 

E. F. S.: WILL FORGIVE AND FORGET ALL 

and desert all for you and will go anywhere 
you wish. SARAH. 

FATHER: PLEASE COME HOME. DOROTHY 

is Tery sick. L. N. M. 

TO P. L. C. STOCKHOLDERS: SPECIAL 

meeting 1 p. m. May 17. O. M. S., Prei. 



Conclusion 



In concluding, it is but proper to impress forcibly upon 
those seeking a future in the advertising field, the neces- 
sity of a natural solicitation. It is impossible to secure 
business from a prospective advertiser where the solicitor 
attempts to talk in terms wholly beyond the understand- 
ing of any but , experienced newspaper men. What may 
be perfectly clear and reasonable to you, who are dealing 
with the subject, is probably Greek to the classified adver- 
tiser whose money you seek. Avoid the use of negatives, 
and avoid the appeal of personality. Give an optimistic 
solicitation wholly on the strength of the proposition you 
represent, and urge persistency. In classified advertising 
more than any other form of publicity is there necessity 
for continuous copy. **One insertion — ^immediate results" 
is an accident. The week in and week out, and year in 
and year out advertiser is invariably successful, even in 
mediums with feeble pulling powers. 
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Ambition, backed by enthusiasm and sincerity, ** con- 
stantly keeping at it,'' will make a successful solicitor out 
of the man who has any "knack'' as a salesman, and suc- 
cess in the advertising field offers a young man better 
financial returns, with proportionate effort, than almost 
any other profession. 



PART XIV 



SELLING ADVERTISING IN CLASS PUBLICATIONS 

By EMERSON P. HARRIS 

President The Harris-Dibble Company 

The way space is sold in class publications is the way 
anything else is sold so far as the fundamental principles 
and main steps in the process are concerned. 

First, attract the attention of the buyer; 

Second, interest him in the product; 

Third, convince him; and 

Fourth, move him to action and closing. 

The selling story is the weapon by which this is all done. 

By the most spectacular or striking part of the selling 
story attention is attracted ; 

By the use of the most interesting part of the selling 
story the prospect is interested in the product ; 

By the most convincing part of the selling story the 
prospect is convinced; and 

By the cumulative force of the story, and the inipact of 
the personal conviction of the salesman, oral or written, 
the prospect is moved to give his autograph aiid copy. 

Do you say this sounds easy but does not get anywhere ? 

My reply is that it does not necessarily get anywhere, but 

you can't get anywhere without the use of it, consciously 

or otherwise. And it makes a peg to hang each kind of 
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work on and saves getting it mixed up. It makes all the 
difference between doing a thing systematically, and there- 
fore economically, and doing it chaotically and wastefully. 

And right here it helps to remind one of a thing one can 
never afford to forget, and that is that selling anything is 
not a simple but a several process job and each part needs 
to be performed with the tools that will do it best. 

The first great thing is to have a good story, backed, of 
course, by the facts. The story is to be made by pulling 
the facts apart and arranging them in the most attractive 
and usable order. 



Constructive Facts 

Here are some of the points about class publication 
space, the raw material to be used in making the selling 
storv. 

Tlie class medium enables the advertiser to react the 
class without the woeful waste of reaching the mass. 

But more, the class medium enables the advertiser to 
strike the individual of the class much harder, indeed, with 
all the concentrated strength otherwise wasted on the mass. 

When you address my class you do the next best thing to 
addressing me personally. T\lien I read a paper because 
I am a member of a class, I welcome and read the message 
sent to that class. I am not offended by the advertiser's 
communication as I would be if it were shouted to the world 
loud enough so the deafest could hear. I am moved by 
hospitality as well as self-interest to listen. I am present 
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voluntarily and listen willingly with a predisposition in 
favor of the speaker at the outset. I am flattered to be 
counted a member of the class or I would not have paid 
my money to join. For the loud one who assaults my ears 
or grabs my coat tail when I am catching the train life is 
too short, but I have time for the audience I have sought 
voluntarilv. 

Not only so, but I came because I was interested, so 
the advertiser's battle is half won. My attention is 
attracted and I am disposed to be interested. One reason 
is that since I came here the editor has been talking in a vein 
which predisposes me to look into your proposition. To 
be sure, he has not mentioned your goods nor any other, 
but I can judge by what he says that there is a lack, without 
something that will do what your product claims to accom- 
plish. I am sure by my past experience that the editor is 
talking in my interest, and what he says fits into what you 
claim. The editor of my class paper points out the needs 
of my class in a general way, and puts me into an inquiring 
and receptive mood, but if the need is to be met by a pri- 
vately owned product, by your goods, he must leave that 
for you to say. Such is the etiquette and such the eco- 
nomics of editing the class journal. 

It may cost more per buyer fired at to use the class 
medium than the general paper, but per buyer hard-hit 
enough to draw blood it is likely to be cheaper by far. 

Martin Luther was using a class medium when he 
nailed his theses on the church door, but so it was better 
for his diet. 
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The class medium attracts its readers as the magnet 
attracts iron filings, rejecting the ineligible. The result is 
better than when a scraper is used. 

If it costs more to catch a man in the right frame of 
mind, so it usually does and is richly worth it to the sales- 
man when he can find his man unpreoccupied and open- 
minded and free. 

The class medium cannot do. every thing, but the things 
it is built to do it can do economically and well. 

Purchasing power and influence and not mere numerical 
circulation are the measures of value of the class medium. 
Every time the numerical circulation measure is applied to 
the class mediiun it has a right to be heard as to what you 
are counting. 

It is the independent and initiative taking in a class 
that read the class paper. They are the select of the select; 
the purchasing committee, as it were, of their class, and 
leaven and influence the whole class. That means more 
than the superficial are aware of. 

I am asked to write about all classes of class mediums; 
so, I do so in general terms. But each class has, as it were, 
its own language, which appeals to the advertiser who 
wishes to reach the class, and its special incentives to offer 
him. 

The class medium represents at its best a highly evolved 
vehicle and is highly developed. It gives ample scope to 
the space seller of the most varied gifts. 

The publisher who has class space to sell does well to 
avail himself freely of the great sales promotion machine 
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which he himself markets, namely, advertising. The maker 
of the best advertising medium is generally a believer in 
advertising and is saturated with it. On general principles 
it seems obvious that the man who most believes in adver- 
tising will make the best medium, that it takes a real 
believer in advertising to make a real advertising medium. 

Of course, advertising for any given class should have 
its copy specifically aimed at that class; the arguments 
that appeal to the class should be clothed in its language. 

These are some of the points which help to make up the 
raw material of the selling story of space in the class pub- 
lication. They are, of course, backed up by the sledge- 
hammer arguments as to how advertising in general 
reduces the cost and increases the results of modem selling. 



PART XV 



SOLICITING ADVERTISING FOR TECHNICAL 

JOURNALS 

By JOHX a. KEBSHAW 

Eastern Repre»entaiive "Practical Engineer" 

There are very few buyers of importance in technical 
fields who are beyond the reach or influence of a good tech- 
nical journal. Now and then a busy man at the head of a 
big company may say truly enough that he never reads the 
technical papers; but only a little farther down the line in 
that same company are a number of men in responsible 
positions who haven't forgotten the help the technical jour- 
nal has given them, and how necessary it still is to the man 
who must keep in step with the march of progress or drop 
out of line. 

These men read technical papers — ^read them for their 
bread-and-butter interest — and it is these men who do the 
buying or influence the purchases of their companies. 
Should the responsibility for an important purchase fall 
upon the shoulders of that big, busy man who hasn't 
time for technical papers, he would still come under their 
indirect influence, for it is to some technical paper reader 
in his organization that he must appeal for information 
which he has been too busy to gather, and without which 
he cannot make an intelligent decision. 
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I 

The technical paper lives and thrives only because it 
supplies a vital business need of thousands of men who are 
or are to be important factors in the world's work, and that 
also is the reason why it is of inestimable value as a means 
of communication between buyer and seller — as a powerful 
force in the economical distribution of technical products. 

The highly specialized character of the technical jour- 
nal minimizes or eliminates waste for the advertiser, be- 
cause the matter it prints is of but slight interest, even if 
intelligible, to any but readers engaged in the line of work 
to which the paper is devoted. It might almost be said 
that the circulation of a technical journal is selected auto- 
matically from among the very classes of people, and often 
from among the very individuals, with whom the adver- 
tiser in its field is most anxious to do business. 

The loyalty of the reader is another element of strength 
in the technical journal, for it not only makes him a parti- 
san for the paper, but, approving its policies and methods, 
he places confidence in its advertisers on the usually cor- 
rect assumption that they would not be permitted to pre- 
sent for his attention any product which the publishers 
did not approve. He knows, too, that the editor is watch- 
ing for fraudulent products and propositions in his field 
and will expose them without hesitation when found. He 
knows that no reputable technical paper will permit paid 
advertising to masquerade in its pages as pure reading mat- 
ter. And, whether he knows it or not, the paper is made 
for him; for it is only through a conscientious service to 
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him that it can create an advertising value that the adver- 
tiser will be willing to buy. 

When a man reads for mere entertainment or for gen- 
eral information on current topics, he may read a half dozen 
or more of popular publications without having any very 
marked preference for any one of them. Among technical 
journals this is rarely or never true. If he takes a dozen 
of them, one looms high above the rest in his estimation, 
and that one he reads with abiding confidence. But dupli- 
cation of circulation is not large among technical journals. 
In the power plant field, for instance, a field served by per- 
haps eight or nine publications, the duplication between any 
two of them would probably not exceed ten per cent, and 
there are actual figures to show that, in one case at least, it 
was only about four per cent. A study of the editorial make- 
up and of the volume and character of bhsiness darried by 
these publications will satisfy the discriminating advertiser 
as to which and how many of them he need use in order to 
cover the actual buyers of the field. And this applies as 
well to any other field. 

The problems of solicitors for technical journals have 
been simplified to a marked degree during the past decade 
by the publishers themselves. The solicitor who, in days 
gone by, had to depend largely upon personal friendships, 
drinks, cigars, a line of stories not always matching Ivory 
Soap in purity, and the ability to make a ^ * good fellow ' ^ of 
himself on any and all occasions and at whatever cost in 
self respect and personal comfort, can now step out into the 
open and do business on a business basis. He is supplied 
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with facts and figures, and it is gratifying to feel that most 
of them will stand the acid test. 

The technical paper solicitor of today goes to his pros- 
pective advertiser not only with definite information as to 
the quality and quantity of his "goods," but with sufl&cient 
knowledge of his prospect's business to discuss it intel- 
ligently from an advertising point of view. He tells this 
possible customer how many copies of his paper are printed 
each month or week, as the case may be, and what becomes 
of them; how many copies are paid for and whether they 
are paid in advance ; how many copies go to each state, and 
to how many different postofl&ces in each state they are 
mailed. He goes farther — ^he tells what classes of men are 
on his subscription list, and, approximately, how many of 
each class; as, for instance, so many power plant owners, 
so many superintendents, chief engineers, operating engi- 
neers, etc. He deals in known quantities, as never before, 
and his paper prospers because he sells a definite sei-vice 
at a fixed price. He no longer asks or knowingly accepts 
** support" from advertisers, but presents his proposition on 
its merits and asks for business on the basis of actual value. 

Furthermore, the modern solicitor on a technical paper 
does not confine his conversation to the subjects of circula- 
tion and space. He can talk **copy" as ^vell, and make 
copy, too, very creditable copy, if he doesn't want to wait 
until he can get it from his paper, which, like other enter- 
prising technical papers, maintains a staff for the purpose 
of advising with and preparing copy for its advertisers. 
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Pure selfishness, if no higher motive, leads the wise 
solicitor to decline any advertising not suited to his field, 
paper and clientele. And he is careful to tell his prospect 
what advertising in his paper may reasonably be expected 
to do for the prospect's business. In every field there are, 
doubtless, some lines of business which will find a more 
ready response than others to advertising. There are new 
things upon which a tremendous amount of educational 
work must be done before there will be more than a few 
direct replies. And then there are things which may be 
regarded as luxuries and which need advertising only to 
pave the way for the personal persuasion of the salesman. 
In other words, the good solicitor sells advertising for what 
it will do for a particular business, rather than for what the 
advertiser may think it ought to do, and so not only tends 
to insure the continuance of the business but does the adver- 
tiser a good turn at the same time. 

Every solicitor representing a standard technical jour- 
nal knows that advertising pays, not only in his paper but 
in other good papers of similar character. He doesn't 
merely hope that it pays, he knows it from his advertisers — 
sometimes expressed in number of inquiries, sometimes in 
dollars and cents of cost against dollars and cents in trace- 
able returns. He knows that after the would-be advertiser 
has satisfied himself as to the salability of his product and 
margin of profit, the question is not *^ Shall I advertise?'' 
but *^How, and in what mediums?" And the solicitor who 
is big enough and broad enough to be a good solicitor will 
give that man the best he knows, for the good of the cause, 
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as well as for his own ultimate good, and without too much 
regard for his own immediate interests. For, after all, busi- 
ness is founded on confidence, in the good sense of that term, 
and it pays to play fair. 



PART XVI 



SELLING ADVERTISING FOR AGRICULTURAL 

PAPERS. 

By T. W. LE QUATTE 

Advertising Manager Successful Farming, Des Moines, la. 

It is one thing to have your statements believed. It is 
quite another thing to have them realized. We believe 
there was a Civil war in 1861-64. Our fathers realized it. 

Most people believe in the buying power of the farmer. 
Few of them realize what it means to their business. 

It is one thing to know the possibilities of a market. It 
is an altogether different matter to select the advertising 
medium which will reach that market and give the adver- 
tiser the full fruit of the market 's possibilities. 

Comparatively few city people know the possibilities of 
the market among the farmers. Only a small percentage 
of those who have this knowledge are sufficiently familiar 
with the farmer's reading table to know what mediimi will 
most surely and with the greatest influence carry the adver- 
tiser 's message to the farmer or to his family. 

The man who sells advertising space in farm papers is 

confronted in most cases with a very thin but very tough 

crust of superficial knowledge surrounding a vast amount 

of ignorance in reference to modern farm conditions. 

This applies to the man who makes the merchandise ; to 
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liis jobbers (if he sells through jobbers); to his dealers (if 
he sells through dealers), and frequently to his advertising 
manager and to his advertising agent. 

These men are all honest. They are all fair minded. 
They are all intelligent. But they are all human and it is 
only human to allow one's judgment to be colored by one's 
surroundings. Someone has said that *^ Morality is simply 
a question of geograph3\'' It is quite as true that judg- 
ment is largely a question of environment. 

The judgment of the man who was born and raised in 
the city and the man who has been away from the farm 
long enough to make a place for himself in the city is 
equally prejudiced — one by his surroundings and his 
imagination, the other by his memories of past conditions. 

So long as factories and stores and advertising agencies 
are for the most part located in cities and managed by city 
men, these conditions will confront the man who is selling 
space in farm papers. 

The best type of farm papers combine the better char- 
acteristics of the Scientific American, McClure 's Magazine, 
the Ladies' Home Journal, and the Christian Herald. The 
average city man will smile in a pitying way at that state- 
ment and thereby prove all the statements I made in the 
early part of this article. 

Must Enow the Science 

It is an absolute fact, and the advertising solicitor for 
such a farm paper must be able to present these different 
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phases of his publication to prospective advertisers. He 
must know why the successful farm paper of today has 
these characteristics, and he must be able to prove every 
point by indisputable evidence. 

Farm papers continue to thrive and increase in influ- 
ence primarily because they show the farmer how to make 

more monev out of his farm. That is the business and 

*■' 

scientific side of the farm paper. 

All over this country there have been developed within 
the last few years men w^ho are giving their lives to a study 
of scientific farming. They are so imbued with the impor- 
tance of their work to the nation that they are throwing 
themselves unreservedly into the work of teaching the 
farmer how to conserve his soil and at the same time to 
increase the yield of com or oats or wheat or other crops 
and to produce the types of horses and beef and dairy cattle 
and hogs and sheep and poultry, etc., that will insure the 
maximum of income with the minimum of expense. 

The individual work of these men is confined largely to 
agricultural colleges, but the farm papers carry their mes- 
sages to nearly every farm in the United States. 

It is the scientific and business side of the farm paper 
that assiu^es a profit to the advertiser of improved farm 
machinery and kindred lines of merchandise. Just in pro- 
portion to the development of this part of its editorial 
policy will the paper pay advertisers of these lines. 

In a non-partisan way, the better farm papers help to 
form and crystallize and make effective the desires of the 
farmer for legislation that will affect his business and 
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undertake to expose to him the real facts concerning condi- 
tions that have to do with his prosperity aside from the 
results of his own individual efforts on his own farm. 
McClure's Magazine is not more earnest or more effective 
in its exposure of wrong business conditions than is the 
better farm paper. 

The high moral tone of the editorial matter in the recog- 
nized leaders in the farm paper field is due not only to the 
desires of publishers to keep their papers on a high moral 
plane, but to the moral attitude of the farming population 
of this country, which would preclude the possibility of 
success for a farm paper publisher who took any other 
ground. It is a question if any religious paper has a 
greater moral influence than a good farm paper has. 

The Appeal to Women 

The wife and mother on the farm is far more definitely 
a partner in her husband's business than is the city wife 
and mother. 

In the city, social life is usually a thing apart from 
business life. The wife is not always in close enough touch 
with her husband's business to advise with him about it or 
even to make her own purchases with an intelligent under- 
standing of whether or not they are justified by the family 
income. Unless she inherited it, the city wife and mother 
does not usually have an independent source of income. 

On the farm, the conditions are different. The state 
of the crops, the progress of the live stock and the condi- 
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tion of the farm are proper and interesting topics of con- 
versation wherever men and women of the farm meet. 

The wife appreciates the value of improved machinery, 
better stock and better buildings on the farm quite as well 
as her husband does. Her butter and eggs bring an income 
that is usually recognized as belonging especially to her, 
apart from the general profits of the farm. The garden, 
the poultry yard, the dairy and home-grown live stock 
provide at absolute cost of production the staple articles of 
food that the city woman must pinch her allowance to pay 
for. 

The butter and egg money buys prepared foodstuffs 
and the many articles that are just as dear things to the 
farm woman as to her city sister — ^articles of dress — ^for 
the home — for her children — for the pleasure, comfort or 
improvement of the family. 

She reads and is interested in even the business side of 
the. farm paper, but she dwells with special interest on the 
pages devoted to the home and to her individual interests 
as a woman and a home maker. The Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal side of the farm paper has been developed to meet this 
condition. 

No other class of publications going to any other class 
of people touches the life of the family at so many points 
or in so intimate a way as does the farm paper of recog- 
nized standing. An introduction to the farm family 
through the farm paper is the very best introduction an 
advertiser can get. 

The man who sells the service of a farm paper of quality 
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to advertisers must realize these things. He must impress 
them on prospective advertisers. He must be an educator. 
He must be able to prove these facts. He must use his 
evidence. 



Things to Remember 

A proper adjustment of the following facts to the case 
in hand will enable the solicitor for a farm paper to be of 
most service to the advertiser and to his paper: 

1. The income of the average farmer is greater than 
the income of the average city man. 

2. The average farm family buys a higher quality of 
merchandise than the average city family buys. 

3. The better farm papers more nearly reach all of the 
members of the family to which they go than does any 
other class of literature. 

4. The total circulation of all farm papers is greater 
in proportion to the total niunber of farmers than is the 
total circulation of magazines of general circulation in 
proportion to the total population. 

5. Some campaigns should be conducted principally 
in farm papers with supplementary campaigns in maga- 
zines, newspapers, trade journals, etc. 

6. Some campaigns must be conducted exclusively in 
farm papers. 

7. Some campaigns should be divided in proportion to 
the distribution of the population among (A) farm papers 
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to reach farmers. (B) Magazines, newspapers, vctc, to 
reach city people and (C) trade papers to reach dealers. 

8. Some campaigns should be conducted principally 
to city and town people through mediums that reach those 
people and supplemented by a campaign to farmers through 
farm papers. 

9. Some campaigns must be confined to mediiuns 
reaching city people. 

10. The same copy and the same methods on the same 
article of merchandise mav succeed in town and fail in 
farm papers or vice versa, even though the article is sold 
or one that may be sold in both city and coimtry. 

11. It is just as foolish to encourage an advertiser to 
use farm papers before he understands farm conditions as 
it is to pull peaches off the tree before they are ripe. 

These statements seem like the merest conamonplaces. 
And they are. But the failure to realize the significance of 
some one or more of them has meant the loss of business 
to many a farm paper publisher and the loss of a good 
profit to many an advertiser. 

The fact that farm papers as a class have shown a 
greater increase in advertising revenue during the last two 
years than has been shown by mediums of any other class 
is conclusive proof that advertisers are coming to under- 
stand the possibilities of the farm market. 

The rapidly increasing number of advertisers who are 
using both farm papers and mediums to reach city and 
town people is evidence that they are beginning to realize 
that it is just as much a waste of energy to send a salesman 
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over a territory and cultivate only half the market as it is 
to plant a field to com and cultivate only half the rows. 

The manufacturer who uses each class of mediums in 
proportion to the possible market for his product among 
the people with whom that class of medium holds first place 
will reap the maximum of results at the Tninimum of 
expense. 



PART XVII 



SOLICITING ADVERTISING FOR RELIGIOUS 

PUBLICATIONS 

By JAMES K. BOYD 

Advertising Manager, Extension Magazine 

This class of soliciting should be no different from 
soliciting for any other class of magazines, and would not 
be were it not for the fact that for a number of years the 
religious publications have been forgetting the style of 
their mediums in a manner to preclude the deepest interest 
on the part of those who receive the various periodicals, 
whether a magazine or newspaper. The subscriptions are 
secured largely through appeals made to aid certain causes, 
either of a missionary nature or of church work at home. 
It has always been conceded that magazines or periodicals 
of any natiu*e, subscriptions for which are secured other 
than on the merits of the publication, do not have the adver- 
tising value that the ordinary paper or magazine has. 

Again, it is quite true that religious publications are not 
particular as to how near they quote their actual circulation; 
the same feeling seems to prevail in the advertising depart- 
ments of the religious magazines — that is, to get as much 
as you can, and as often as you can, without really expect- 
ing to give results. 

Many of the religious publications of today continue 
along these same indifferent and valueless lines, and their 
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advertising columns indicate this immediately to one 
familiar with the advertising business. 

In other words, the real facts are that the religious pub- 
lications, if properly conducted, with text matter of an 
interesting character furnished, should be the most valuable 
media for advertising any legitimate product that is 
required, as food, clothing, amusement, etc. 

We have tried during the past two years to secure 
advertisements for a religious publication on purely com- 
mercial grounds — so much bona fide, paid circulation, 
among the right class of people, secured through a presenta- 
tion of the merits of the magazine, for so much money. It 
can be seen at a glance that with a Culinary department, a 
Pattern department, a Children's department, a Question 
Box department, etc., interest is taken in the magazine each 
and every month it is issued, and the advertising columns 
of the magazine to which we allude give the most practical 
demonstration of the real value of a religious publication 
that is conducted along high-class, reputable, consistent 
and businesslike methods. 

A further practical demonstration of its value is the fact 
that the twelve-time contracts of some of the most prom- 
inent national advertisers, who of course have only a pub- 
licity copy, as well as the contracts of many advertisers 
who require actual returns in order that the same may be 
of value to them, have been renewed for a second term. 
The class of business is extremely diversified, indicating an 
unusual interest on the part of the readers of this publica- 
tion in all classes of advertising. 
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The writer has had experience on other religious publi- 
cations that were not built along these lines and that did 
not have the circulation many times claimed, unfortunately, 
and it is our opinion that at least a few of the religious 
publications could be made to pay the advertiser very 
handsomelv. 

There is no reason why a publication, with covers 
printed in two colors, and containing articles on matters 
that pertain not only to the household but to the chuBch, 
cannot be made of unusual value to every class of adver-: 
tiser. The character and class of the magazine should of 
course be kept up continuously, and with proper attention 
given to the positions of various copies, there is no reason 
why the same results should not be obtained from a good 
religious publication as from a good ordinary magazine, if 
not better. Our experience during the past two years 
demonstrates very thoroughly that this is the case. 

In presenting om* magazine to advertisers, we don't 
pretend to sell space ; we sell service, and we know that they 
get it, and they know that they get it. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not, of course, surprising that a magazine of 
this nature prospers. 

I can therefore say in closing, notwithstanding it may 
be a repetition of something said in this article before, that 
we are confident there is as much value in religious maga- 
zine advertising as in any other class of magazine, where 
the advertiser has a legitimate product and wishes to reach 
the alert and better class of intelligent readers in the 
United States. 
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SELLING OUTDOOR ADVERTISING (ELECTRIC 

SIGNS, PAINTED BULLETINS) 

By ALBERT C. DASCHBACH, 

Of the G, 0. O'Brien Bulleiin System, Pittsburg, Pa. 

A professor in the psychological laboratory of an Amer- 
ican University asked himself why the business men of 
America invest the fabulous sum of $600,000,000 a year in 
advertising, and he set himself the task of discovering and 
analyzing the reasons. It is quite certain he did not dis- 

« 

cover all of them, but from his investigations and experi- 
ments he did draw at least one fundamental and everlasting 
principle: "The man who sees the same advertisement 
month after month will at last purchase the goods adver- 
tised without ever having paid any particular attention to 
the advertisement ; and he would be unable to say why he 
purchased those particular goods." 

This principle applies with singular force to outdoor 
advertising. You can't say no to a signboard. You may 
cast the most catching circulars into the waste basket, 
although you should not; you may overlook or avoid the 
most brilliant advertisement in the newspaper, even though 
it be at the top of the page and next to reading matter; you 
may or may not skim through the advertising pages of your 
favorite magazines ; you may be as preoccupied or as unin- 
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terested or as obstinate as you choose, but you will read 
the signboard. 

You must read it. You cannot summon enough will 
power to shirk it. If you miss it today, it will get you 
tomorrow. The picture or the trade-mark or the name on 
it will get into your eyes, or the jingle of its catch-phrase 
will get into your ears, and its subtle, persistent suggestion 
will stick in your mind for years. 

If you were a boy or a girl, say in the early eighties, 
you can still remember how **Soapine did it." And one of 
your earliest mental visions is a picture of that whale. 
Probably if you come across a package of it today you will 
buy it, if for no other reason than that it was a part of your 
earliest education. 

The signboard does not say **Will you buy?'' It says, 
**You will buy.'' As often as not it will give you no special 
reason, and never an elaborate explanation. Ifs a curiously 
dominemng sort of thing. You may not actually need a 
biscuit, but your hand will eventually go down into your 
pocket and out will come the ten cents. It is inevitable. 
You are merely obeying a compulsory law of psychology, 
a law as old as civilization itself, a law that even psycholo- 
gists do not know a great deal about. But we know the law 
exists and that it is more effectual than whole libraries of 
philosophy. It is instinctive and universal. 

The signboard stands for this deep-rooted principle of 
reiteration, and the elucidation of it to the buyer of adver- 
tising is Chapter I in the book of signboard salesmanship. 
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The Idea is The 

The man who goes out to sell signs is dealing not in 
space but in ideas. A mere space seller is without honor 
in his own office. Virtually the salesman must create the 
thing he sells. Almost invariably the advertiser looks to 
him for copy and plan of action, and on him rests largely 
the success of the venture. To be sure, he has an organi- 
zation back of him, associates to suggest, to co-operate and 
criticise, and other skilled men to work out his ideas in 
color and line, but it is the solicitor himself first and last 
who must do the thinking. He must study the needs of 
the advertiser and work out plans to meet the needs. He 
must even put into the advertiser's mind ideas that were 
never known to exist there before. With the advertiser 
it is not so much a question of price as probability of suc- 
cess. The average manufacturer or merchant is receptive 
to the seller of signs, if only he bring with hiib an idea. 
Here is a little incident that illustrates the point: A cer- 
tain young and enthusiastic salesman solicited a prominent 
jewelry firm, offering an electric sign in a conspicuous loca- 
tion. After a succession of interviews the prospect looked 
most promising. Indeed, the solicitor counted upon it as a 
secured order. Then one morning he returned to his office 
disappointed and depressed, and with a very poor opinion 
of that jewelry firm. The sky had fallen; he had been 
turned down. **What did you offer them?'' he was asked. 
"The best sign on the avenue," he replied. ** And what did 
you propose to put on it?" For answer he displayed a con- 
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ventional ordinary jeweler's ^'ad/' Then somebody was 
seized with an idea: ** Diamonds are that firm's specialty — 
it imports them from Holland — ^we have just leased a little 
triangle of ground on a comer of the avenue; build a real 
Dutch windmill there and make it work — ^make its huge 
arms sparkle with lamps for night effect — ^paint your copy 
on the building/' A hasty rough pencil sketch was drawn 
almost as quickly as I am telling it, and the solicitor was off 
to the jeweler with new enthusiasm of a different sort. 
Inside of the hour he was back with a signed order repre- 
senting almost twice the amount of the investment origi- 
nally suggested. 

That same investigator quoted in the beginning says; 
**The picture that tells the story is more easily compre- 
hended than any possible expression in words." The seller 
of signs must cultivate imagination. He must be somewhat 
of an artist and somewhat of a copy- writer. Nations have 
been overthrown by a battle-cry, Presidents have been 
elected or defeated by a slogan, and great advertising ven- 
tures have been won by the magic of an infectious phrase 
or a compelling picture. 

Faith and Justification 

The salesman must not only have faith in his signs, but 
he must be able to justify his faith. And that is easy 
enough, for he has a medium that thrived and helped others 
to thrive centuries before the art of printing was invented. 
He has the most democratic of all mediums, a mediimi that 
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regards neither caste nor creed. It is on terms of every- 
day familiarity with the President and his Cabinet, and 
with the hmnblest day*laborer. Its worst enemies pay it 
its most valued compliment — ^they cannot help seeing it. 
Its circulation books are wide open at all times to the adver- 
tiser's and the public's inspection. Its clientele is limited 
only by the population. Alien as well as native can read it, 
for it speaks a common tongue, the picture and the simple 
word. It has no editor's page to boost it; it speaks for 
itself. Attacked, it simply goes on minding its own busi- 
ness. It is a medium that makes only one pretense, and 
that is to advertise. It recognizes only one thing as digni- 
fied or essential, and that is to get the business. 

It flanks all the highways of travel, trolley lines, rail- 
roads and rivers. Wherever people are gathered together 
in numbers, there you find the signboard. It is an irritant, 
if you wiU. All good advertising is an irritant. 

The salesman must be assured that today, more than 
ever before, the signboard is a power in the field of adver- 
tising. He has only to point to the recent census returns 
to prove how signboard circulation has grown in the cities 
during the past ten years, and then to the long and highly 
• reputable line of advertisers who profit by signboard pub- 
licity year after year. In his own city he can point to pros- 
perous concerns that frankly attribute a large measure of 
their success to the signs ; business that from modest begin- 
nings grew influential and strong under the policy of out- 
door advertising. 

By no means the least important thing the salesman 
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must know is his own territory, the distribution and char- 
acter of population and the gravitation of travel to centers. 
He must have authentic figures as to the daily or weekly 
travel at given points on the trolley lines, railroads and 
thoroughfares which his medium covers. He should have 
similar knowledge as to the patronage of institutions and 
places of public assembly surrounding particular locations. 
The advantages of a sign location are not always apparent 
to the casual observer, even though he be a resident of the 
city. It is a matter for special observation and investiga- 
tion. The fact that a sign, for instance, is opposite Schenley 
Park entrance and the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg may 
convey only a general idea of the value of the sign to the cus- 
tomer, even though j^ou have him on the ground ; but if you 
can inform him that 200,000 persons are drawn to that insti- 
tute across the street in the course of everv month, that 
50,000 to 100,000 persons are frequently attracted to the 
park to visit the flower shows, games, races, etc.; if you 
point out a score or more of other institutions and give him 
authentic detailed facts concerning their patronage; if you 
show him that 200,000 persons pass your sign daily on the 
trolley lines; that you can draw a circle of three miles* 
radius around the sign and encompass 80 per cent of the 
city 's population, you are giving him illuminating and con- 
vincing information. 
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The Sign-Board Grievance 

We have already mentioned that signboard advertising, 
like all other aggressive advertising, is in some measure 
an irritant. But to some persons of highly organized sensi- 
bilities, or as I should prefer to say without intention of 
offense, with misguided esthetic leanings, the signboard 
is an irritant beyond endurance. This is sometimes a diffi- 
cult case to diagnose, but the salesman has to contend with 
it occasionally. In extreme cases the favorite prescription 
is anesthetics in place of esthetics, but in its ordinary form 
it is no deeper than the himian cuticle, 

The signboard requires no apology. It is part and par- 
cel of our modem conamercial civilization, which truly 
enough leaves its trail of destruction as well as construction. 
Now, the signboard is not destructive. At the worst it is 
only obstructive, and there's plenty to be said for it on that 
score. In our residential sections, which it is sometimes 
said to profiane, it retires sooner or later in favor of comer 
groceries, barber-shops, saloons, and the like, which may 
or may not come within the realm of the truly beautiful. 

Can we view with complacency, as we certainly do, our 
commercialized country, our tunnel-scarred, undermined 
and deforested hills, our polluted streams and smoke-black- 
ened valleys, our cramped and contorted cities, our very 
bad architecture, not to mention overhead wires, telegraph 
poles, and other far more permanently unpleasant things, 
and then reasonably and consistently single out for vilifi- 
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cation the busy little signboard that never did any harm 
in the world but advertise? Worshippers of the high and 
holy should be at least tolerant of that which is practical 

and on the level. We have a right to demand it of them. 

■ 

To be perfectly fair to the signboard, we must either demol- 
ish most other things commercial that men have done and 
start civilization over again, or else let the signboard alone, 
for it is just a cog in the wheel of business promotion* 

However, the real spirit of the vast majority of us 
toward the signboard is one of tolerance, amusement and 
interest. We are supposed to accept good-naturedly all 
well directed, sincere human effort. We look for sermons 
in stones. If we happen upon a yoimg artist in overalls 
with a few tin cans for a pallet, balancing himself on a swing 
attached to a 12x30-foot signboard, absorbedly and skil- 
fully laying in a bit of summer landscape for his five or six 
dollars a day and our pleasure, or lettering a sack of flour 
for our information, we are not going to be caddish about it 
and tell him to be off with himself and his signboard. No, 
we linger a moment to smile or to admire. I have yet to 
meet an artist with the signboard grievance weighing on 
his soul. But I have seen an artist of international repu- 
tation emerge from an international exhibition, pause on 
the sidewalk, and cross the street to pat the yoimg sign- 
painter on the back. That prompts me to ask a leading 
question — but very softly — ^in a whisper : If all our young 
sign-painters should develop into Raphaels, Rembrandts, 
Corots and Whistlers, not to mention Chases, La Farges 
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and Childe Hassams, what effect would that have, let us 
say, on the truly beautiful? 

Strange as it may seem, every sign-painter who is a sign- 
painter has some vague dream of that sort somewhere in 
the back of his head. He is somewhat of a reformer himself, 
if you please. It was a leading American illustrator who 
declared not long ago that modem illustration, including 
such strictly commercial work as advertisement drawing, 
useful certainly and capable of the finest treatment, may be 
the unassuming f oimdation of a school of American art. 

The Modem Electric Sign 

The huge modem electric sign, with its complexity of 
lamps and wires and mechanism, is the automatic, rapid- 
firing siege gun of advertising. You mount it at some 
strategic point and its divining rays seem to shoot out 
instantaneously into all quarters of the community, and 
even to parts beyond. The erection of it is somewhat in 
the nature of a public event. People are impelled to talk 
about it and carry the news about it. You need not go to 
New York to learn what the latest display is on Broadway. 
You can gather descriptions of it from your friends and 
chance acquaintances, from conversations overheard in the 
streets or on the cars. In equal measure the latest achieve- 
ment in Chicago or Pittsburg radiates, as it were, to sur- 
prisingly distant parts. You can plant it almost anywhere 
in the city and its presence immediately becomes known. 
It is of the city and for the city. It is the vehicle for 

Vol. 4—18 
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addressing vast audiences in populous centers. It stands 
for concentration as opposed to distribution, and that is a 
question widely discussed among purchasers of outdoor 
advertising. You can hear as many reasons from one side 
as from the other. As far as I have been able to discern, it 
is a question of the time, the place and the thing advertised. 
The sale of electric signs is another draft on the versa- 
tility and ingenuity of the salesman. At this point he 
enters a new field of invention, the conception of ingenious 
mechanical devices that not only tell the story in color 
and line, but act it entertainingly and convincingly. First 
you conceive the idea, then you make it work. The amount 
of mental energy consumed in conceiving wondrous things 
that will work, and others that won% is not exceeded even 
by the light bills ; and in many modern electric signs, it may 
be said, these are suflScient to illuminate a skyscraper. 

Making Good to the Advertiser 

The renewal of an advertising contract speaks louder 
than words. It is one thing to secure an initial order from 
an advertiser, but quite another thing to renew it. Many 
arguments and much persuasion may be brought to bear 
effectively in the first instance, but in the second there is 
just one inducement, and that is to have made good. Fail- 
ure to renew reflects not only on the medium, but on the 
salesman. Of course, no medium can hope to hold all its 
advertisers all the time. But the fact remains that outdoor 
advertising stands very high among mediums in the per- 
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centage of its renewals. Its deep-rooted principle of reit- 
eration bears fruit. Its policy of long term contracts and 
the continuation of them tests the successful salesman. He 
needs to be alert at all times to the interests of his clients, 
and to encourage them when they hesitate, as they may. 
He may even lie awake nights without incurring the charge 
of working overtime. I once heard of an accomplished 
salesman who varied that habit a bit by lying awake morn- 
ings, but I have learned since that he is out of the business. 
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THE SELLING OF STREET CAR ADVERTISING 

By M. WINEBUBGH, 
Ecutem Advertising Company 

This is the most practical era the world has ever known. 

The Missouri idea has crystallized into an eternal busi- 
ness fundamental. The telling of tales with a gamboge 
hue no longer suffices as a reason why you should buy 
something. 

People want to know, and successful salesmanship 
resolves itself into telling what is so. Of course some men 
can tell a thing better than others, but the salesman who 
wanders today from the broad pathway of truth-telling 
has his back to the goal. 

Talk Medium and Market 

In selling street car advertising, talk both Medium and 
Market. 

To begin with, he must believe in it absolutely. 

The only salesmanship that annexes signatures to con- 
tracts is the salesmanship backed by faith plus. 

I know of no other method devised by man whereby an 
advertiser can reach so many people at the expenditure 
of so little money as the street-car method, and I aim to 
make my customer feel the same way. 
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The opportunity is there all right, and if he fails to 
use it, the fault is his and not the medium's. 

The advertiser should be shown the possibilities of the 
regular 11x21 car space. Colors being available, the cards 
can be made almost as inviting as an art gallery, and many 
times over more useful. 

I call the customer's notice to the marked advances 
in the economy of the times ; a man need waste no time 
seeking the things he needs, but may ride in a street car 
and have arrayed before his eyes a list of the most useful, 
most desirable and best of everything the world produces. 

Street car advertising has many sides, and all of them 
are good. It is essentially local, and does not weaken its 
force by scattering into the highways and byways. 

If you advertise in the Boston cars, you reach Boston 
people collectively, and if you don't get results in Boston 
you cannot be deceived by the thought that maybe the 
advertising helped your business somewhere else. 

The newspaper and magazine may easily give a reason 

if an advertiser fails to find results in them, but you can 
readily show an advertiser that the street car cards must 

make good, and there can be no dodging the outcome. 

They either pay, or they don't, and he doesn't need 
anybody's help in finding it out. 

Spaces in street cars are limited to about thirty, and 
there competition for attention ceases. 

You need match j^ou wits in securing attention with a 
few competitors only. 

Your competition is all in plain sight. 
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There is nothing hidden between pages, and there is no 
need of turning over leaves to find what is printed. 
It is all there before the eyes of the world. 



Constantly on the Trail 

In the street car the ads look for you and thev follow 
you about with a persistency that cannot be eluded. 

Street car advertising is, as I have stated, essentially 
local, and yet it is distinctly national. It gives the salesman 
of street car publicity a broad field in which to look for 
orders. 

There are two things every solicitor can prove: Tliat 
no advertiser can ever hope to cover the country throughly 
without using the street cars, and that no local advertiser 
can reach the live, active, purchasing element of his com- 
munity without doing the same. 

The best-known products in America are advertised in 
the street cars, and the names of these products have be- 
come household words everywhere, largely because of the 
fame brought by street-car advertising. This fact is so 
pointed and so apparent that it is perhaps the strongest 
argument a solicitor can advance to local advertisers. 

Whether a man be a Methodist, a vegetarian, a Catholic, 
a Gentile, a Jew, a Republican, a Democrat or a Seventh 
Day Adventist, the car reaches him for you. 

The salesman of street car cards should strive to con- 
vince his customer that the car reaches every element and 
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stratum of human society ; that it is all embracing — a single 
gathering place for rich and poor, employer and employed, 
yoimg and old. 

To reach in any other way such an army with so many 
diverging columns and companies, an advertiser would 
have to use every different publication devoted to politics, 
religion, social economy, art, science, literature. 

I have been talking about street car advertising as an 
institution. 

It is all good, but there are degrees of excellence. 

To get money it is necessary to go where the money 
is, and the most money is foimd where many people are 
employed at high wages; a fact which the good solicitor 
hammers in and rivets on the other side. 

A compact territory goes far to solve the problem of 
distribution and that problem is considered by the world's 
greatest statesmen as the paramount question of this age. 

My idea of the successful selling of street car adver- 
tising, put into few words, is this : 

Tell what is so, and when that is done contracts will 
foUow. 
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SELLING SPECL^TY ADVERTISING 

By M. E. beam, 

Vice-President and General Manager, Cruver Mfg. Co,, Chicago, 

Three things are necessary in a sale — a buyer, the goods, 
and a seller. 

The modem standard of ethics in selling requires that 
the sale be advantageous to the buyer, and we have the 
idea of service to the buyer. 

Let us consider the subject in this order: 

The Buyer. 

Who and where he is. 

Why he should use Advertising Specialties. 

Why we should sell. 

How we should sell them. 

Advertising Specialties. 

What they are. 

Purpose of them. 

Salesman of Advertising Specialties. 

Qualifications he should have. 

How he should sell. 

201 
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The Buyer 

We refer, of course, to the logical buyer, the man 
whose interests will be served best by buying Advertising 
Specialties. 

First of all, let us place the man who has a definite list 
of prospects or logical buyers, the location of each being 
known or readily determinable. An Advertising Specialty 
will carry his message to each one of these prospects and 
keep -it there until results are secured. 

The local retailer is one of these. He should serve all 
the people in a 6ertain radius, but invariably there are some 
he does not '^jeach'' and many more who give him only a 
small share of their business. 

There is almost never another medium that these men 
can use with directness and effectiveness characteristic of 
the Advertising Specialty. Only a small percentage of his 
** prospects'' are readers of any medium he may select and 
only a few of those are likely to see his advertisement. 
With an Advertising Specialty the circulation is under 
absolute control, and that each shall read the message is 
equally certain. 



The Tradesman 

The plumber, carpenter, contractor, and many others 
are in a similar position and an Advertising Specialty on the 
wall of the home, or office, the desk, or in the pocket of the 
logical prospect, fixes the name in mind, associates it with 
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the business of the advertiser, ** warms the heart" and gets 
the business. 

One of these men called upon a manufacturer of adver- 
tising specialties who was a user of the product of his trade. 

This tradesman quoted good prices and satisfied the 
manufacturer his goods would be of satisfactory quality; 
and while not in immediate need, a future purchase was 
promised. 

When the time came to buv, the tradesman's name could 
not be recalled nor identified among the lists of them at 
hand. 

Shortly after the order was placed with another, he 
called again. Both were sorry, the tradesman because he 
lost the possible order, the manufacturer because he lost 
the saving he might have made. 

The manufacturer suggested the value of an Advertising 
Specialty and that he might place one on the desk of each 
of his prospects to prevent any further loss of business 
already ''started" and to get his message before each, a 
constantly present solicitor alwa^^s suggesting but never 
offending. 

The Local Manufacturer 

He, of course, is a tradesman grown larger, and his 
needs are often similar. He frequently knows exactly who 
his prospects are, but no medium except it be built ex- 
pressly to reach that list will do so; hence he is a logical 
buyer of Advertising Specialties. 
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One of these manufacturers, who evidently had no 
tliought of getting business outside his immediate locality, 
where he was well known, distributed as a souvenir a 
crystal weight carrying a simple announcement of his busi- 
ness, and telephone number. 

The town and state were not mentioned. 

The imprint of the makers of the Advertising Specialty 
appeared very small on the weight and brought a letter 
from a firm in a distant state, saying that they had seen 
one of the weights and wished to make a purchase and 
asked that the address of the advertiser be furnished. 

The self-evident value of this direct method has made 
it very attractive to all classes of advertisers, and much 
thought has been put upon its adaptation to their needs. 

It has been demonstrated that an advertiser whose pros- 
pects are at first unknown may use specialties very 
profitably. 

A well-known eastern manufacturer, making a luxury 
for the home, used periodicals to get inquiries ; and in reply 
to each inquiry a catalog of various styles with prices and 
a well- written letter were sent. 

This was followed with other letters, but not many, as 
they had probably found it unprofitable to follow more 
than a few times. 

Their methods were known to several members of a 
specialty house, each of whom had previously inquired, in- 
tending to purchase but failing to do so. 

After going over the case thoroughly, they suggested 
through a sales representative the use of a Specialty carry- 
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ing the strong selling points of the article ; that is, appealing 
strongly to the prospective motives, and containing the 
direct suggestion to order. 

The theory was that the pocket mirror carrying the 
message, including an illustration intended to appeal 
strongly to the prospects' pleasure motives, .would sustain 
the interest, strengthen the desire to purchase and by repe- 
tition close a goodly number of orders that would otherwise 
be lost. 

The results have been highly gratifying. 

Sold to Definite Prospects 

Specialties are often sold to be used in getting a definite 
list of prospects, and many plans have been devised for 
the purpose. Sometimes the specialty is given as a con- 
sideration for the name and address, sometimes it is given 
to induce a call at the place of business or a sample pur- 
chase, and there are but few if any lines of business where 
the specialty may not be used for the purpose of increasing 
the prospect list and the list of customers. 

A manufacturer of national reputation had one brand 
of goods, the merits of which were little known to people 
generally. It seemed a case where it would be necessary 
to sell the goods before he could educate the public to their 
use; it also seemed necessary to educate the public before 
he could sell the goods. As a consequence, only people of 
certain classes used that brand, while just outside were 
thousands of possible customers ; a business dead-lock, as it 
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were. A specialty campaign was suggested to introduce 
the line ; a neat, attractive specialty was put on the outside 
of every package. '^Phe campaign cost about $20,000.00, but 
it paid enormous dividends and is still paying them. 

This Was a National Campaign 

It was carried on through the jobber, wholesaler and 
dealer, conditions usually considered as putting the severest 
test upon the Advertising Specialty. 

What Advertising Specialty the advertiser should use 
will depend upon the circumstances. It is not necessary to 
work at random. 

The Advertising Specialty salesman can and will either 
adapt one exactly to your needs or have his house invent or 
manufacture one if your problem be big. 

Specializations 

The day of the Specialist has arrived, not only in medi- 
cine, but in everj^thing, including even advertising. 

Wliat to use and how to use it must be as accurately 
fitted to the problem as you expect the tailor to fit your 
garments. An Advertising Specialty is an article made for 
or adapted to the carrying of an Advertising message ex- 
actly where you want it, keeping it there, pleading your 
case constantly, often when and where no salesman could go. 

It is to the best effort of the inventor, skilled mechanic 
and business psj^chologist to promote your business. 

It differs from *' Space Advertising'' in that the carrying 
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of the advertisement is the primary purpose of the medium, 
in that the circulation is entirely in control of the advertiser 
and is sometimes 100 per cent effective and always nearly 
as great; in that, besides doing service in carrying the ad, 
the entire appropriation is presented to the prospects, and 
often at a value (retail) several times the total of the cost. 

Signs are probably the largest member of the family of 
Advertising Specialties. These have become a staple in 
most of the forms of their use. They carry a message, an 
illustration, a direct command to purchase; and, like the 
rest of the specialty family, they perform their work at the 
exact time and place where the effect will be greatest. 

One of the main features that help to sell the Adver- 
tising Specialty is its circulation, as already touched upom. 

The Argument of '^Lasting Appeal'' 

Another is its long life. The average is probably nearly 
a year and several hundred *' readings" or ^^ appeals" per 
piece. Many articles live for years. This long life results 
in almost immeasurable repetition, which has been classed 
as one of the most powerful factors in advertising. 

Still another point of great value is that of ^^ Preferred 
Space." The Advertising Specialty is usually designed 
to occupy, and is freely given, space that could not be pur- 
chased at any price. 

The specialty serves the prospect and therefore pleases 
him — reaches his heart side. This feature is a very strong 
one, holding the customer against odds. 
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On the walls of the home or ofl&ce, on the desk of the 
president or general manager of the big corporation, in the 
pocket or on the clothing, everywhere they are reaching for 
business, the most modem expression of the art of business 
getting, the youngest and most aggressive member of the 
family. 

The Salesman of Specialty Advertising 

In the very nature of things the work demands a man 
of special qualifications. 

He must be a close student of all forms of advertising, 
because he must fit Specialty Advertising into a campaign 
which usually includes other forms of advertising. 

He must write good copy. It sells goods both for himself 
and his customer. 

He must be a business man of wide knowledge, that he 
may appreciate a business problem and be able to solve it 
with a specialty, if that be best. 

He must know human nature, that he may know who are 
the logical prospects of any business and what will appeal 
to them. 

He must be a good salesman, because advertising is not 
easy to sell, regardless of the undisputed fact of its great 
value in business. 

If our salesman can show a grasp of a business problem 
and establish his sincerity, he may be sure of a constant 
and profitable welcome by the business man. 
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He must be honest with his customers and his house. 
The road of the dishonest man leads always downward. 

A Business Builder 

The Advertising Specialty salesman is a business 
builder. He should plan a method of business increase 
for his customer, then outline it enthusiastically; and this 
makes sales. 

He must know the history of Specialty Advertising, its 
achievements and its hopes. 

He is at once the prophet and lawgiver of a new plan. 
He is more. To him is the task of building the new plan and 
its applications. 

He should sell service. Goods should be secondary. He 
must show his customer a profitable method of using 
Specialty Advertising and in that way conform to the law 
of compensation or mutual profit. 

He shall thus best serve himself. He shall faithfully 
serve his customer, that his day may be long in the work 
he has chosen. 
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PART XXI 



SELLING ADVERTISING ART, ILLUSTRATIONS 

AND ENGRAVINGS 

By LOUIS FLADER 
Advertising Manager, Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago 

Long before the art of writing was discovered or the 
alphabet was even thought of, man found expression for his 
thoughts in pictures. The ancients in India, Egypt, Europe, 
and our North American Indians, aU communicated with 
each other through the medium of pictures, perhaps crudely 
drawn, but answering their purpose very well. 

The development of modem languages and the use of the 
alphabet no longer makes it necessary for us to depend upon 
our skill as artists to express our thoughts, as we can write 
anything we can say by word of mouth. Yet there are many 
things we cannot describe by word of mouth; or if we 
attempt it, we fall short of our desire and need pictures to 
illuminate the text. 

The novelist takes up pages in describing the heroine 
minutely, and racks his brain to find adjectives to paint the 
word picture. His similes are all extravagant. *^Lips like 
a cherry," ** Swan-like neck, *^ Hazel eyes," *^ Golden hair," 
and all the rest of it bring us to the point where the author 
finally admits his inability to describe a human being even 
to his own satisfaction, and he says ^* words cannot do her 
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justice/' Then there is the scene that *^ beggars descrip- 
tion/' 

Now comes the artist, and with his pen and brush in a 
comparatively small space — ^and in these days space costs 
money — ^fully and adequately presents to our view what the 
author simply hinted at. 

Advertising to be successful must be salesmanship. 
Good salesmanship is always good advertising. Good 
advertising needs pictures to make it better. 

Advertising Art is a name given to pictures of whatever 
nature used in connection with advertising — sprinted sales- 
manship. This qualification is necessary to show the dis- 
tinction and difference between advertising art and ART. 
Not that advertising may not be true art in every sense of 
the word; but it may be advertising art and very good ad- 
vertising art and yet fall short of the standards of art. This 
seemingly paradoxical statement is based upon the theory 
that advertising is conducted for but one purpose — ^to make 
sales, profits, to get the money. Thus if advertising art 
accomplishes that purpose, we are bound to proclaim it 
successful, regardless of its artistic value. 

Appeals to All 

It is generally conceded that the real problem confront- 
ing all business men is the problem of selling. Goods may 
be sold in an already existing market, or the market must 
first be created for the goods. Advertising plays an impor- 
tant part in either case. 
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The salesman oflEermg Advertising Art — ^illustrations 
and engravings — deals in a selling power possessing the 
unique characteristic of appealing alike to people in every 
walk of life, regardless of their age, color or nationality. 
Pictures are understood by everyone. While every nation 
has its own language, pictures convey a particular message 
to all of them ; hence pictures may be credited with speak- 
ing the universal language. 

The salesman of Advertising Art has for his field the 
entire business world. There is hardly a business today 
that does not advertise itself or its products in some manner. 
If a firm advertises, they surely need illustrations and 
engravings. Advertising space, whether in newspapers, 
catalogs, magazines, circulars or booklets, represents an 
outlay of money and may be compared to the virgin soil of 
our prairies. The soil needs cultivation to bring forth crops. 
Advertising space needs to be cultivated in its selection, 
sown with the seed of forceful and convincing arguments 
and warmed with the glow and illumination of pictures, to 
produce a crop of orders. The salesman should know his 
own business best of all. That goes without saying. But he 
should also give sufficient attention and study to the adver- 
tiser's requirements to be able to suggest the right kind of 
illustrations to him. Pictures that fit his peculiar needs and 
of the kind that will accomplish his purpose to the fullest 
extent, with the least expenditure of money. The careful 
following of this principle invariably results in the greatest 
volume of profitable business for the salesman. 

While the salesman with no other qualification than 
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cleverness frequently succeeds in taking a large order, he 
never gets above the order-taking stage. Many salesmen, 
and advertisers as well, judge the value of illustrations and 
engravings by their cost. The salesman at least should be 
fully aware of the fact that an illustration must be judged 
by what it does for the man who buys it, rather than what 
it costs. If he is familiar with this truth, it becomes his 
duty to impart it to his customer — ^the advertiser. The 
salesman should bear in mind that illustrations are used 
both for the purpose of attracting attention and also to 
reinforce the text. Those used to attract attention may be 
of a character differing widely from the pictures intended 
to help the public understand the advertiser's message. In 
the first instance a picture that is merely pleasing, attractive 
or even grotesque, will answer. 

In the second case, something entirely different is neces- 
sary. Here the salesman must know by instinct and experi- 
ence just exactly how best to convey the pictorial message. 
The subject deserves as close attention and study as the 
preparation of the text itself. There are many different 
ways in which we may show the same thing, but only one 
way is the best and it is generally the simplest of all. The 
illustration should portray the article — whatever its nature 
— in a truthful and convincing manner. It is not enough 
that the salesman and the artist understand the article to 
be pictured. It must be shown in such a manner that every- 
body will understand it. 

The salesman, to be successful, must work with his client 
as well as for him. Every advertiser, present and future, 
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represents a live prospect. He needs but to study each 
individual's wants and supply them in an effectual manner, 
thus relieving the buyer of a great deal of work and worry. 
The salesman's success will depend absolutely upon his 
ability to recognize and apply the foregoing. 



Avoid Cheapness 

Above all, let the salesman avoid the bugbear of low 
prices. The buyer must be made to understand at the very 
outset that he cannot make money in buying illustrations 
and engravings. His profits must be made by selling his 
goods. Hlustrations and engravings, in the majority of 
cases, represent but a small portion of the total advertising 
investment of which they form a part. Space, printing and 
postage, comprise by far the bulk of advertising expendi- 
tures. The difference in cost between the best illustrations 
and the other kinds is too insignificant to warrant the use 
of any but the best, especially when we consider that illus- 
trations and engravings frequently mar or make the adver- 
tisement. 

The salesman should bear in mind that many of our 
largest advertisers pay as high as $5,000 for one page in a 
magazine and cover 90 per cent of the space with an illus- 
tration. Pick up any magazine and go through its adver- 
tising pages, You will find that practically every full page 
advertisement is illustrated, and you will also learn that 
most of the space is devoted to illustrations rather than 
type. This practice is based upon years of experience and 
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its value is attested in every advertisement that fits the 
before-mentioned description. This should give the sales- 
man an excellent idea of the value of his products and he 
in turn should impart it to the advertiser, who is not as yet 
familiar with the facts. 

Where the market already exists, we may assume it is 
pretty well supplied, many firms or individuals oflfering the 

same article for sale. Those firms best and most favorably 
known then will make the greatest sales. Without adver- 
tising, the oldest reputable firm manufacturing a good 
grade of merchandise w^ould lead all others in sales. With 
the aid of advertising, a new firm can acquire a reputation 
and volume of business in as many months as it formerly 
required years to bring it about. Advertising gives the 
business man an opportunity to describe his wares and 
introduce them to the public, and right here is where adver- 
tising art — ^pictures — comes to the front. Suppose you were 
going to sell a new cereal food, put up in one pound pack- 
ages, decorated with a trade-mark of individual design and 
the labels printed in all the colors of the rainbow. Do you 
think it possible to describe the package in words so people 
will recognize it on the grocer's shelves from your 
description ? 

You can publish a chemical analysis of the cereal itself, 
tell all about the starches, phosphates and proteids it 
contains, but wall the women folks give that a thought when 
they hurry to the grocery store to get something for break- 
fast, something that you can eat and like and still catch 
the * * seven-twenty-five ? ' * Hardly ever, and perhaps never. 
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You can, however, print a picture of your package in its 
natural colors; and if you are wise and know something 
about the power of suggestion, you will not be content to 
print a picture of the package alone, but you will print 
many pictures showing the tempting dishes, the pleased 
faces of the entire family indulging in your food, and count- 
less other pictorial scenes, all of them intended to suggest 
the use of your article. Pictures will familiarize people 
with your products far better than words, because we 
remember what we see much longer and with greater 
accuracy than what we hear. The mind receives im- 
pressions through the eyes and ears principally. If you 
want to make a comparison of the two methods, try to recall 
word for word a two-minute conversation held less than 
one hour ago. Unless you are blessed with an exceptional 
memory, you will remember very little of it. 

Now recall to your memory any one of hundreds of 
scenes you have witnessed. You will find you can do it 
very readily. Try another experiment. Hqw often have 
you heard people make the remark, **I know your face, 
but I cannot recall the name.'' Construct your advertis- 
ing so that the public will not only know the name of your 
firm and its products, but will know the goods themselves. 
Pictures will impress them upon their minds in such a 
manner that when they are ready to buy, the picture will 
rise and suggest YOUR goods. 

As an evidence that pictures — advertising art — do sell 
goods, let me offer just one statement. Records show that 
the mail order concerns in Chicago alone sold One Hundred 
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Million Dollars' worth of goods in the year 1910. Every 
sale was made from catalogs, and every article was illus- 
trated. 



Market Must Be Created 

If, on the other hand, the market must first be created, 
as in the case of new inventions, then illustrations more 
than ever become a necessity. Pictures of the invention, 
whatever it may be, its uses and application, will do more 
to create the market than any other medium. Everything 
from shaving soap to electric locomotives can be pictured in 
such a manner that the public will see and imderstand more 
at a glance than they would after reading pages of descrip- 
tive matter. And please remember, people do not have to 
read your advertisements. One page of type resembles 
another pretty closely, and it is that very sameness that 
prevents many a person from reading a type ad. One 
illustration in a page of type attracts the attention of the 
reader to the advertisement and thus helps the advertiser 
to accomplish his purpose and sell his goods. 

Stop and consider what pictures have done for the auto- 
mobile industry. They have not only made it possible, but 
profitable as well. No wonder automobile manufacturers 
use so many of them, and better ones, too. 

What then has the salesman of advertising art — ^illus- 
trations and engravings — ^to offer the advertiser ? He offers 
him the most powerful factor in advertising, and that really 
is the reason for his existence. He needs no other, the one 
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being quite sufl&cient. He offers an unequaled service to 
the advertiser when he studies his requirements, suggests 
the proper use of illustrations and engravings, and watches 
their preparation and manufacture in the interests of his 
client. His services are on a par with the man or men 
who select advertising mediums for the advertiser. When 
the space has been contracted for, it is a liability, and 
becomes an asset only when properly used. Hlustrations 
and engravings will assist you in turning your advertising 
expenditure into a profitable investment. 



PART XXII 



THE SELLING AND SERVICE OF PRINTING 

By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, 

Publisher, American Printer 

Printing is the seventh industry in importance in the 
United States. A moment's thought will show how indis- 
pensable it is in the conduct of modem business. All day 
long, more than three himdred days in the year, hundreds 
of thousands of business employees in following their vari- 
ous activities find that nearly everyone requires the use 
of printed matter; hardly a move is made in which it does 
not play a part. With the demand so universal it would 
seem as if the selling of printing would be an easy matter. 

From some points of view it is. There are printing 
offices which boast of the fact that they make no effort 
whatever to get customers. They hang out their signs dis- 
playing the fact that they are prepared to do all kinds of 
fine printing, and the work comes to them. Low prices 
have a good deal to do with such a condition, however. To 
establish a trade in which there is a profit in every job 
turned out is not so easy. Hardly a week passes but that 
THE AMERICAN PRINTER receives an application from 
some printing house for the services of a competent sales- 
man, and we are usually obliged to return a negative answer 
to the application, with the information that good salesmen 
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of printed matter are so rare that they are practically never 
without positions. 

Printing Comparatively Unprofitable 

Comparatively speaking, printing is an unprofitable 
business. Printers do not rank high in Bradstreet's and 
Dun^s or at the bank. A New York banker recently told 
the president of one of the employing printers ' associations 
that he knew of only one class of business rated lower than 
printers in financial circles. My respect for the business 
forbids my giving the name of the class referred to. 

There are three reasons why printing is unprofitable to 
the printer. 

First, he must wait until he gets an order before he can 
go ahead with its execution. This prevents the utilization 
of slack time in the making up of stock for sale at a later 
date. When there are no orders in the printing factory it 
stands idle. Goods cannot be made up and stored for 
future delivery, as is the case with most mercantile lines. 

Second, the printer's product is of no value to him or 
anybody excepting the customer from whom the order is 
taken. If there should be a slight error or defect of some 
kind, the product becomes absolutely valueless. The 
printer cannot sell it as a ** second,'' as would be the case 
with shoes or clocks or some similar commoditv. I know of 

V' 

the case of a printing establishment which produced a 
three-thousand-dollar catalog for a furniture house that two 
or three days after completion was a perfect piece of work; 
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later a chemical decomposition of some sort took place 
between paper and ink and three weeks after the com- 
pletion of the job the illustrations could be rubbed off the 
paper without difficulty. The customer refused the job and 
it became a total loss. There have been many similar 
instances. 

Third, practically all employing printers are graduates 
of the mechanical department and therefore go into busi- 
ness without business trainiug. The business man in ordi- 
nary lines knows that the first principle of business pro- 
cedure is to find out the cost of an article before fixing its 
selling price. The statement may not be believed, but it 
is nevertheless true, that out of two thousand printing 
offices in New York City not two hundred have adequate 
cost systems that enable their proprietors to know what it 
costs them to turn out the work they are selling. A recent 
investigation disclosed the fact that probably seventeen 
hundred and fifty of them have no cost systems of any 
kind. This condition is not peculiar to New York alone; 
it prevails iu every city in the country. Therefore, the 
making of a profit becomes purely a matter of luck and it 
is axiomatic in the trade that printers are not lucky. 

I have made this somewhat extensive reference to the 
general unprofitableness of the printing business because 
it has an important bearing upon the selling of the printer ^s 
product. A narrow margin between cost and selling price 
limits the amount that may be spent in the selling cam- 
paign. Nevertheless, printing goes on in increasing volume 
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and the selling side of the business develops in correspond- 
ing importance. 

Printers Do little Advertising 

Very little is done by printers in the way of display 
advertisements in the newspapers and periodicals of any 
kind. Occasionally one will see advertisements in the 
newspapers, particularly in the want columns, where cut 
prices are advertised. One New York printing house a 
year or two ago used large display spaces in the daily news- 
papers and reported in response to our inquiry that the 
results were satisfactory. It is to be noted, however, that 
the experiment was not repeated. Another New York 
printing establishment is using large display notices on the 
stations of the elevated railroads that pass near it. It has 
done this periodically for a number of years and reports 
that the results are fairly satisfactory. The method is not 
followed the year round, the publication of the advertise- 
ments being restricted usually to two or three months in 
the winter time. A printing house in Washington, D. C, 
some years ago started an energetic campaign of advertis- 
ing through the local daily newspaper and for a time it 
seemed to pay, but as a whole the venture proved to be 
disappointing. 

Most printers advertise through circulars and samples 
of their work. They follow the plan of making an overrun 
on an attractive job where permission to do so can be 
obtained, and then to send the samples out to prospective 
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customers in similar lines. Usually, however, the circular 
that in wording and mechanical execution is a product of 
the shop sending it out is used. It serves the double pur- 
pose of presenting at the same time the argument to the 
prospective customer and the quality of the work adver- 
tised. Some printers do their advertising regularly and 
according to a definite plan. Most of them, however, get 
out their own advertising matter only when they have 
nothing to do for other people. 

The monthly blotter is very popular. It is of a mixed 
quality — good, bad and indifferent. Some of the samples 
that come into The American Printer office cannot help 
but keep trade away instead of drawing it to the shop 
from which they emanate, and if business comes to them 
it is in spite of their advertising and not because of it. 
Happily they are in the minority. 

House Organ a Factor 

The house organ is a favorite medium of publicity. 
There are a number of printing establishments which have 
the reading and illustrated matter of their house organs 
prepared by experts and the issue is regular. They cannot 
help but be of benefit, indirect if nx)t direct. 

The calendar, monthly, semi-monthly and annual, is 
much used. Many printers keep to a regular form year 
after year, thinking in this way to impress their trade 
marks upon their customers, while others have ^ new design 
for each year. Many beautiful specimens of printing are 
thus displayed the year around. 

Vol. 4—15 
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Some of the larger houses have organized advertising 
departments and carry on a systematic campaign. A list 
of large users of printing is compiled and regularly cir- 
cularized by means of printed samples, fac-simile letters, 
personal letters, etc. Salesmen are employed who are not 
only the representatives of the house among its present and 
prospective customers in what is known as ** outside '^ work, 
but they are versed in the practical side of printing and 
devote a portion of their time ** indoors'^ seeing that the 
work is carried through properly. 

Salesmen Must be Familiar With Trade Conditions 

Such a salesman familiarizes himself with the require- 
ments of his trade and is always prepared to make sugges- 
tions to meet them. He looks through and beyond his own 
needs into the needs of the man for whom the work is to 
be turned out. He sees what is to be accomplished and 
sets about to accomplish it, relieving the customer of all 
burdensome detail. If illustrations are to be used he has 
the photographs, drawings and engravings made. He em- 
ploys a writer to prepare the text matter. In fact, all that 
the customer needs to do is to 0. K. the dummy and the 
material to go into it as it is prepared. 
. The best salesman of printing, is usually the proprietor 
Jot the printing establishment. In fact, it is the usual thing 
for a salesman, when he feels that he has acquired a suf- 
ficiently firm grasp upon his trade, to go into business for 
himself. 
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SELLING LITHOGRAPHY 

By WARREX C. BROWX, 

Editor and Publisher "The National Lithographer." 

Lithograph}' is a luxury. It is the result of an art which 
has been borrowed by commerce and used for commercial 
purposes. While it would be quite possible to conduct busi- 
ness in the world without the aid of lithography, it would 
certainly reduce the standard of advertising to a large 
extent. It is generally understood that the man who said 
*'Give me the luxuries of life and I will do without its neces- 
sities/^ had lithography in mind when he said it. 

The man who sells goods to a trade which produces a 
luxury must naturally use different methods from those 
used by the man who deals with the producers of the neces- 
sities of life. The advertising done by those who would do 
business with lithographers is, of necessity, different from 
that done by the ordinary advertiser. It naturally foUows, 
therefore, that the advertising solicitor for a lithographic 
trade paper must employ different methods from those used 
by the general run of solicitors. 

The writer once employed an experienced advertising 
solicitor, gave him a list of. possibilities and started him out. 
At the end of two weeks he resigned without having turned 
in a single contract. In handing in his resignation he said: 
**In that whole list I found only one man who wanted to 
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advertise, and I talked him out of it. ' ' Another solicitor 
was given the same list, but before he was started out it was 
carefully explained to him that the medium he was repre- 
senting went to a trade that produced a luxury, that his 
canvass should be made with that point always in mind. He 
was instructed to ignore the quantity of the circulation and 
come out strong on quality. The lithographic trade did not 
want anything cheap. The best was none too good — ^if it 
was good enough. The man who made and sold cheap goods 
had better not try to sell them through our medium, for it 
couldn't be done. 

This second solicitor went out, and out of the first ten 
establishments he visited he succeeded in getting six con- 
tracts. The first solicitor, who made the total failure, was 
the better man of the two on a medium of general circula- 
tion, as has been proved since, but the methods which he 
employed were wrong in this particular case. 

That experience taught us a lesson. We no longer talk 
circulation — we talk quality. The quality of the goods the 
advertiser has for sale. The quality of the goods our sub- 
scribers produce. The quality of the advertising already 
in our columns, and the self-evident fact that the best mate- 
rials must be purchased by the lithographers in order to 
turn out the luxurious work which they produce. 

The quality of goods manufactured and offered for sale 
by a possible advertiser in a lithographic trade paper must 
be above the average if his advertising is going to bring him 
adequate returns, and he must know it. If he does know it, 
our solicitor has little or no difficulty in securing an adver- 
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tising contract from him. If he is producing an inferior 
quality of goods and depending upon quantity and low 
prices to bring him business, there is little chance of our 
getting business from him, because he knows — or will soon 
find out — ^that the lithographer demands the best. 

Necessity of Technical Knowledge 

To solicit advertisements successfully for a lithographic 
trade paper one must understand, at least theoretically, the 
different processes used in the lithographic trade. To illus- 
trate: Our solicitor visits a manufacturer of high grade 
bond paper. He has been told that this particular manu- 
facturer never advertises. The solicitor has provided him- 
self with a specimen of the bond paper in question, and after 
assuring himself that he is talking to the right man, he 
produces the paper and remarks: **It seems to me that 
this kind of paper would be particularly adapted to the off- 
set process of lithography. It is so hard and firm that it 
would show off the new lithographic process to advantage. 
Have you ever tried it out in that way?'' This wUl open up 
the subject in nine cases out of ten, because the average 
manufacturer looks upon his product as a mother looks upon 
her child. When you speak of this particular product you 
speak of his favorite baby. He wants to know just what 
you think about it. Why is that particular kind of paper 
adapted to that particular process ? Here is where a knowl- 
edge of the process is absolutely essential. If you have the 
knowledge and the paper is adapted to it, the rest is easy. 
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If you don't get a contract at once you at least make a busi- 
ness friend who is always glad to see you whenever you 
call and who will eventually give you an advertising con- 
tract as sure as you are alive. 

Of course, in this case, as in practically all other cases, 
your success is contingent to a large extent upon the quality 
of paper the manufacturer is actually turning out. If he 
is making a cheap, imitation bond paper, with nothing to it 
but the " crackle, '' he knows it, and he also knows that you 
either do not know what you are talking about or that you 
are giving him what is known in the vernacular as a "line 
of con talk.'' In either case you have a mighty poor chance 
of landing the contract. 

In this proposition it will be plainly seen that the suc- 
cess of the solicitor is determined to a very large extent by 
his knowledge of the goods the prospective advertiser has 
to sell. He identifies himself with his customer's line and 
talks about that rather than about his o^n medium. This, 
of course, applies to all soliciting. The man- does not live 
who is not more interested in his own business and in 
himself than he is in you and your business. You have, to 
get his attention before you can sell him anything. Talk 
about him and his *'babv" and he will listen with interest. 
Talk about yourself and your advertising medium. and he 
will be glad when you say good-bye. 
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Work by Degrees 

After you get a prospective advertiser thoroughly inter- 
ested by talking about his own **baby'' it is a very easy 
matter to tell him what kind of food will, in your opinion, 
make the child thrive and grow. If he is not prepared to 
accept your prescription at first, he will surely keep it in 
mind; and some time, when he thinks the child is not thriv- 
ing as it should — and that time is sure to come in the life of 
every business, no matter how prosperous it is — ^he will 
decide to try some of your **baby food/' Then the work 
of the solicitor is done. If your medium is a good one you 
have a permanent advertiser. Otherwise he drops out and 
the work will have to be done all over again, and the result 
of the second trial is doubtful. 

Once in awhile we meet a manufacturer who claims that 
he doesn't believe in advertising. While he does not say so 
in so many words, he conveys the idea. There was a time 
when people of this class did not hesitate to say bluntly 
that they did not believe in advertising; but things have 
changed, and the non-believer is becoming rare. 

Then there is the man who figures that advertising is 
an expense rather than an investment. Sometimes he will 
tell you that his factory is so busy that orders are being 
turned down every day. He would like to advertise but 
is afraid that it would result in orders that could not be 
filled. Of course, the solicitor knows, and the prospective 
advertiser knows that the solicitor knows, that such a con- 
dition does not exist once in a thousand times, and then only 
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for a short time ; and this bluflf can easily be called by offer- 
ing to help him out by publishing an item to the effect that 
he does not want any more business. That universally puts 
a stop to that kind of an argument. 

When a new lithographic machine is put on the market, 
the solicitor for a lithographic trade paper immediately 
familiarizes himself with it. Wherever possible, he arranges 
to see a demonstration and gets samples of the work it turns 
out. This enables him to talk intelligently not only with 
the concern which makes the machine, when he goes to them 
for an advertisement, but also with competitive concerns. 
Every competitor wants to know all about the new machine 
and how it is going to affect his business. This knowledge 
is the *^open sesame '* which enables the solicitor to hold his 
attention. If the new machine is going to hurt his (the 
competitor's) business it will be necessary for him to do a 
little more advertising to counteract the influence. So the 
knowledge of the new machine not only enables the solicitor 
to get a chance for a contract from the manufacturers of it, 
but also helps him with the competitor of the manufacturer. 

Necessity of General Knowledge 

It will be seen that the man who makes a success of 
soliciting advertising for a lithographic trade paper has to 
know a whole lot besides how to tell good stories. He 
has to have a general knowledge of all processes and all 
machinery and accessories used in the business in addition 
to being able to talk entertainingly. 
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Not one supply man or machiiiery manufacturer in a 
hundred knows the total value of the ^oods turned out by 
the lithographers of the United States in a year. The suc- 
cessful advertising solicitor has read the latest government 
reports on this subject and can supply the information off- 
hand. If the prospective advertiser is not getting his full 
share of the business to which his line is entitled in this 
total, you have a good argument for him to increase his 
advertising. As a general thing, if you can convince a man 
that he is not getting his share of the business that is going, 
he will accept almost any kind of a proposition that will 
help to increase his average. 

AVhile a great many people seem to believe that the 
words * Sprinter'' and ** lithographer'^ are synonjonous, it is 
a fact that the interests of the real lithographer and the 
type printer are, in a great many instances, diametrically 
opposed to each other. There is no comparison between 
the work turned out by the one and the work turned out by 
the other. The processes are absolutely different; and the 
machinery, inks, workmen and almost everything else used 
in lithography are entirely foreign to those used in type 
printing; and the kind of advertising done by the former 
will not, as a general thing, apply to the latter. Nor will the 
same kind of arguments appeal to the advertiser who is 
trjdng to increase his trade with either of the two trades. 
A good, black news ink, used by type printers, can be bought 
for 10 cents a pound. A good lithographic ink will cost 
about 75 cents a pound. The man who sells the former sells 
it by the ton, while 100 pounds of the latter is considered a 
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good order. Thus in the lithographic business we have 
quaKty as against quantity, and the man who solicits adver- 
tising for a lithographic trade paper never loses sight of 
this fact. 



PART XXIV 



ADVERTISING AMERICAN GOODS IN FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

By J. ROLAND KAY, Chicago 

This is a field of advertising which is not understood at 
all by American advertising men in general, and very few 
manufacturers know very much about it. 

Conditions abroad are vastly diflferent from conditions 
in this country, and advertising which will create a demand 
for goods here will very often fail to interest buyers in 
foreign countries. This is too big a proposition for me to 
go into thoroughly, as it would entail my giving detailed 
information concerning each particular country. Even 
advertising which is placed in England is different from ad- 
vertising placed in the United States, and many Ameri- 
cans have noted how diflferently an advertisement reads 
which is published in England from an advertisement pub- 
lished in a periodical in the United States, advertising the 
same article. 

Of course the greatest markets for American manufac- 
turers are those countries in which there is verv little 
manufacturing done; and in those countries all goods im- 
ported, or nearly all, are purchased either from Great 
Britain, Germany or the United States. The American 
manufacturer has found that it is much easier for him to 
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secure export orders from the British colonial possessions 
than it is for him to secure export orders from German and 
Spanish speaking countries. This is owing to the fact 
that the same language is spoken and it is easier to 
transact business with English speaking people. 

British India is one of the most promising markets for 
American manufacturers of machinery, and naturally many 
of the larger and most far-seeing manufacturers have, for 
some years, been endeavoring to break in and secure a 
foothold in this country. There are many different ways 
of advertising in India. When a manufacturer desires to 
advertise his goods to the great masses of India he must 
use periodicals which are printed in various native lan- 
guages, appealing directly to the prime buyer. I would 
not like to say exactly how many of these papers there 
are, but there are some hundreds published in different 
native languages. For advertising to the large buyer of 
machinery, etc., it has been found advisable to advertise in 
engineering papers published right in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; and there are a great many of the biggest firms in 
the United States who have been doing this for many years, 
among whom I might mention the following: 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., manufacturers of 
machine tools; American Tool Works, Cincinnati, machine 
tools; Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, railway supplies, 
marine engines, farm machinery, etc.; Buffalo Pitts Co., 
Buffalo, oldest manufacturers of threshing machinery in 
the United States; Penberthy Injector Company, Detroit, 
injectors; Bucyrus Company, S. Milwaukee, steam shovels. 
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dredges, etc.; Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
locomotives; VUter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, ice making ma- 
chinery and refrigerating machinery ; Blymyer Iron Works, 
manufacturers of rice and sugar machinery. 

These are all advertising in the principal engineering . 
papers in order to create a demand and to interest those 
men who have the power to contract for and purchase 
machinery. 

Another class of American manufacturers who have 
for many years been steadily securing business from this 
vast territory, which has an area of 1,773,168 square miles, 
are such firms as the Baldwin Co., manufactiu-ers olSHanos 
and organs, in Cincinnati. They advertise to create a de- 
mand among the wealthy native princes and other residents 
in India who desire to furnish their homes with the best 
pianos and musical instruments prociu^able. Mabie, Todd 
& Co.j of New York, manufacturers of the ^'StvaiT J^ountain 
Pen,'' are advertising in papers of general, circulation in 
order to reach buyers and create a demand for their goods. 
The JMills Novelty Co., of Chicago, have used the same 

class of papers to advertise their line of coin operated ma- 

« 

chines. The Gold Medal Camp Fumitiu*e Co., of Racine, 
Wisconsin, have been using space in sporting periodicals 
to reach the sporting classes, big game hunters, etc. There 
are also manufactiu*ers of motor boats and motor supplies 
who have secured considerable business in India, such as 
the Gas Engine & Power Co., Morris Heights, N. Y.; Ferro 
Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland, 0. The Standard Gil- 
lette Light Co., of Chicago, created a demand for their 



Taken from the "Indian Textile Jouraal", a repreeentative publication for thff 
Textile, Engineering and Electrical Industries of India. Published and printed in 
Bombay, India. 
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lighting systems in small country towns and country resi- 
dences Ihroughout India and adjoining countries by 
advertising in suitable publications. 

India as a market for manufacturers is unlimited owing 
to its tremendous area and a population of 300,000,000, or 
over three times that of the United States, offers an im- 
mense field for aU kinds of American-made goods. Consign- 
ments of goods are being forwarded from this country regu- 
larly to India. 

Advertising in China has to be done with an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in that country in order to make 
a success of it. When a manufacturer is appealing to 
400,000,000 Chinamen he must design his advertisement in 
a way which will appeal to the Chinese public directly. It 
is useless for him to try to create a demand unless he is 
familiar with the conditions. The Chinese have of recent 
years been changing their customs, and instead of using 
the old fashioned methods which have been used for many 
hundreds of years in China, they are buying up-to-date 
machinery and installing improved methods. This country^ 
with an area of about 4,000,000 square miles, has only about 
5,000 miles of railroads in actual operation, and it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that' China will be one of the largest mar- 
kets in the future for railroad supplies. Railw^ay trains in 
China are crowded to their utmost capacity whenever they 
leave the various centers, and railroad facilities are alto- 
gether too small to take care "of the population. However, 
these conditions must change, in the future ; but here again 
the question of advertising comes up. The American manu- 
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facturer who seeks to familiarize the buying Chinese public 
with his goods must use space in periodicals published in 
China and actually read by the Chinese people he wishes to 
reach. 

The South African Colonies, viz.: Cape Colony, Natal, 
Orange River Colony, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Griquanaland, 
Bechuanaland, all offer markets for American manufactur- 
ers, but in order to create a demand among the bujdng pub- 
lic of the South African Colonies, the manufacturer has to 
advertise in the leading periodicals of those countries, and 
this has been the means of putting him in touch with busi- 
ness which has proved of great value to him, American 
mining machinery has been advertised in technical papers 
in these countries for years, and recently manufacturers of 
farm machinery, such as oil and gasoline engines, cream 
separators, harrows, threshing machinery, steam tractors, 
earth augers, etc., have found an increasing demand for 
the class of goods they manufacture. Here again adver- 
tising is the means of bringing to the attention of the 
farmers in South Africa the advantages of the most recent 
and up-to-date American implements. In advertising in 
the South African Colonies, it is necessary to appeal both 
to the English and Dutch farmers; and many well-known 
firms, and other American firms, are using periodicals pub- 
lished in both languages. Those manufacturers who desire 
to reach the general public should advertise in the daily, 
weekly and monthly publications of the various centers of 
South Africa. 

Australia and New Zealand have many valuable pub- 
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lications. In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne are sev- 
eral excellent publications which can be used for adver- 
tising purposes. The buying public of Australia is quick 
to take up new ideas and the latest inventions. Just 
now there is quite a demand for roller skates, and one of 
the largest manufacturers of these goods in this country, 
viz., the Richardson Skate Co., has been transacting a 
large volume of business in Australia for many years. 
Then again Australia is to a great extent a farming country, 
arid consequently it is a good market for fanning imple- 
ments. It must be remembered that, before advertising to 
the general public, manufacturers must familiarize the 
local dealers throughout Australia with the goods they 
make, and to do this they must advertise in technical papers 
reaching the dealer. After this has been done they can 
use general media for creating a demand. Tliis is true of 
all motor accessories, and Australia imports a great many 
automobiles not only from Great Britain and Germany but 
from the United States. She also imports motor acces- 
sories to be used in connection with motor boats and auto- 
mobiles. Conditions in New Zealand are practically the 
same as in Australia. 

There are periodicals published in the South Sea 
Islands, Tasmania and the Fiji Islands which are used by 
manufacturers, and these periodicals, insignificant as they 
appear, are most valuable for advertising purposes. 

Many firms are striving to secure a share of the business 
in the various Republics in South America ; but of all the 
countries these are the hardest to do business with, owing 
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to a great extent to the constantly changing governments. 
The question of advertising is a difficult one, and great care 
and discretion must be used not only in selecting the publi- 
cations but in paying a fair price for circulation; and the 
circulation statements of the publishers are, to say the least, 
uncertain. 

In Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, there are several 
daily papers which are absolutely reliable advertising me- 
diums; but these publishers do not solicit much business 
from this country because of the many dishonest adver- 
tising agents who have never paid the publisher for the 
advertising inserted. In this city there are magazines 
which are excellent publications for getting at the buying 
public. A few good trade papers are published, but not 
many. 

Brazil, with its immense territory, has thus far hardly 
been touched, but there are many openings for the Ameri- 
can goods which can be advertised to advantage in the local 
press. Daily and weekly and monthly publications exist, 
but a great deal depends on the selection of the papers, 
and using COPY which is written in a way which will 
appeal to the masses. It must not be overlooked that in 
Brazil we must cater not only to the Spanish-speaking 
people, but to the Portuguese and Germans. 

Chili offers a market which must not be overlooked, 
and advertising can be placed to advantage in the leading 
papers and magazines. 

Other countries in South and Central America are large 
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importers and there is an excellent field for the progressive 
and up-to-date manufacturer. 

In summing up, I must emphatically state that if manu- 
facturers gave as much care and attention to the selling of 
goods in foreign markets as they do at home the export 
trade of the United States would double itself in a short 
time. Many firms will spend upwards of $100,000 in adver- 
tising, to back up their salesmen in the United States, and 
yet they will not spend $10,000 for advertising to create a 
demand for their goods, secure agents and back up these 
agents in the foreign field. 

It is interesting to note that manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements, and in fact all machinery which is used 
on farms and plantations, have, since they first started 
advertising in foreign countries, greatly increased their 
appropriation annually; and where the manufacturer 
started to advertise in one particular country, as soon as 
results were forthcoming, it was not very long before 
advertisements began to appear in other countries where 
there was a demand for farm implements manufactured. 
Another interesting fact is that manufacturers of railway 
supplies who have gone after the business abroad have in- 
creased their sales very materially by advertising in those 
countries where new railroads are being constructed 
annually. It must be remembered that in any new coun- 
tries where railroads are being constructed it is necessary 
for these supplies to be imported, and for this reason the 
American manufacturer has been able to secure a consider- 
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able volume of business that would otherwise have gone to 
British, German or Belgium concerns. 



llarine Engines and Motor Boats 

American marine engines are, we think, as reliable and 
up to date as any manufactured, and some of the largest 
manufacturers in the United States have gone after this 
trade vigorously. It has been a very hard proposition to 
show a manufacturer that he cannot expect to get direct 
results by advertising to this particular line of business, and 
that all orders or inquiries for orders come through either 
a house doing business in the country where the advertis- 
ing has been done or through agents for such houses in 
London or New York. Nevertheless, the general sales in 
the country where the manufactiu'er advertises increase to 
such an extent that other countries have been taking up the 
scheme and advertising has been placed to create a demand 
for marine engines and motor boats. 

The great rivers of the world, such as the Congo, the 
Nile and the Modder in Africa, the River Plata in Argen- 
tina, the Amazon in Brazil, and the Bramapootra in India, 
are used for trading pm^poses, and motor boats are of the 
greatest value. Many persons living near these rivers have 
purchased boats for pleasure piu'poses, and in Australia 
today there is a larger demand for high class motor engines 
and motor boats than there is a supply for such demand. 

Gasoline lighting systems are selling rapidly abroad in 
those countries where electricity has not yet penetrated, 
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and even small towns are today being lighted entirely by 
American lighting systems that have been advertised 
abroad. Lighting system manufacturers can secure a great 
deal more business in other countries, but some of them 
have started in one country and are quickly getting around 
to others where there is a demand for lighting systems. 

The following countries which practically do not manu- 
facture goods themselves import all they use from Great 
Britain, United States, Germany, or other countries, and I 
would state as follows what goods can be sold if a manu- 
facturer will give his attention to the question of selling 
in those countries and advertise in periodicals published in 
the principal centers: 

The South Africa territory is composed of Cape Colony, 
Orange Free States, Transvaal, British Bechuanaland, Gri- 
qualand, and Natal. For several years after the late South 
African war these countries purchased very little, and trade 
was to some extent stagnant ; but of recent years there has 
been a very active trade revival, and trade conditions in 
South Aft'ica today are excellent, large volumes of goods 
being imported annually. Among those articles for which 
there is a demand today are the following: 

Saddlerv and harness. 

Roller skates. 

Agricultural implements. 

Lanterns. 
• Lighting systems. 

Steam rollers. 

Camp furniture. 



Taken from "Exportador Americano", circulating through South America. 
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Refrigerating machinery. 
Railway supplies. 
Spraying machines. 
Marine engines and motor boats. 
Stump pullers. 
Gasoline engines. 
Water filters. . 
Threshing machinery. 
Pianos. 

Wrenches for farm, engine and motor use. 
Inspection cars. 

Hardware, such as saucepans, stewpans, cutlery, hunt- 
ing knives, etc. 

Locks, bolts and hinges. 
Woodworking machinery. 

Windmills for pumping water. 
Steel furniture, etc. 
Pumping machinery. 
Plows. 
Wire netting, etc. 
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This advertisement appeared in the "American Ex- 
porter", Kew York, and other papers mostly published in 
England and Germany. 
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Show, Toronto, Marcli Ut to 4Ch, 



UNITED STATES GYPSUM 



COMPANY 



CHICAGO. ILL. 



U.S.A. 



Published in the "Canadian Cement and Concrete News'^, Toronto, Canada. 
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From the "Timoa of India," Bombay; 
"Tlie Aaian," Calcutta; "The Empress," 
Calcirtta, etc. 



J/ 



— AOBNTS WANTKD.- 



FDI TTFEIUTUCl..iA;N!Br.ar:t^ 



From the "British Trade 
Journal." Publahed in Lon- 
don, HoDg-kong and Tokio. 



That Invisible Force 

MAGNETISM 

lend* iUelf beautihiUy to the purpose of 
indicating Speed, at exemplified in the 



New Stewart Speedometer 




pe ii lh m l and taeqamrmii, and matmj 

^dt imlMFftncli pkOt fJw. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALER& 



STEWART A CLARK MFC CO. 



'%4 



From the "Australian Motorist", published 
montlily in Melbourne, Australia. 
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SMITH X s z 
CONCRETE 

ffl =T- ® * 

«^ ® -a-it 
o * c Bj 

* (J t Sf 

9 <& "« 
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CONTRACTORS 

SUPPLY & eouipneNT co. 

CHICAGO. U. S. A. 



From "Industrial Japan", published monthly in Tokio. 




^FULLOl<UrOHNSQN|^ 
Motores de Gasolina f^^ 



Una oportunidad excepckmal de hacer arreglos de agenda 

eonunafirmaantiguadeaita reputac^nenla 

mantifactura de Motores de Gas, 

BitM motocM hu tkuMMindo an nip«riotid«d por todo d mnndo. 

EalMgnoiMT phottdoiiM d« lot EMidos Vnldos t iMtm cxtna- 

ittot J btio todu m condkionM de ctlma 7 iim>— Iwn probado Mr 1m 

mb Mgunx^ oAt aconteiloM 7 mia MUtelKtorioa. HUn <l* peraonas 

catnalaataa que los naao. aa( lo atcadgitan. 



qnelosaaao. 

Podcmoa haccf amgloa eq>ecialmeiit» atracdToa eaa flfmaa A par- 
aonaa da raaponaabUidad en aata immo. j aolidtamoa de laa nUam— pronta 
comapondencia. 

Maanfactnnnioa motorea de tamaBoa 7 fnena coavealeotea pan 
loa raqiUaltoa de la gnnja 6 iriaDtadAn. Doe de nneatroa nwMcM 
caHn Qulradoa en eata pivliia. 

H Motor para Bomlw de Gfrnja de FtaPer & JoImimo 



Motor de"ChaquctadeAgMAbicrti"deFdler It Johnson 




HANUFACTUKINO COMPANY. 



WISCONSIN. 



Taken from the "Exportador Americano", circulating through South America 



Skaf Dam selv 
en Forretning. 



bieviM lift i dtt 






HMSMiit Imiit. 



MMUner, 
Mr3^ ^Itydflir 



Btaift 

Ubet] 



AfMde (For- 

•otomatUk* 
BUlodar, 

- idndt 

Undefbold^ 



jHhdMfankelUg* 
; kvtr X 



kmi 



aOO Lstr. •Iter 



BsdTvndif. 



•I gbdi 



indbrincir ofto pa* d« 
3 Xdr. 611 N«ttoi]idt«gt» 



tola 



ttente Mnl« 



Juuit af Undartoldnlngt«Maakiaar. 
Jaf MaraalT 35 EtabUsaemantar. 

■▼adf hvad da indbriiifWi 
— jakaa 
ladanda 
Mt til mig 



faa e0.000 Lal& at d« 



Kmpital, SlAialaen al 
Lokala ate 



mig 



Skny 



.'Ub 



Fhmak. 



Bogalik, 



■aMNy 



Bpandc 

PiaaidaAl 
136 



HOMO 



Taken from 'lllnstreret Fam- 
ilie Journal**, Stockholm. 



■attchina der Zelt, 
weloiie Ihaan tin VemOcen 
—— einbrlngrti will. «— 

WQnaQben Sle Ihr VarmOfen nutz- 
loa ll«ten lu lassen odar wollea Sla 
ea arbaiten laasen, damit ea Ihnea 
meUr elnbrioca? Sollte daa Letzicfc 
dar Fall aeia» laacn Sic dieac Aozeige 
ad£|filtig 

wir blcten Ihncn hlarmlt das Voll- 
kammensta alif dcm Gebiete der au* 
tomatlscban Kunst an: The Milts 
FrenchaU. Diaaa Maachlne will 335 
Taga and Nichta fOr Sla arbeicen 
und Ibnen viel Geld verdienen. 

Daa Eiawerfen einea GaldstQckea 
In aine dar drel dafOr baatlmmien 
Spalten uad daa Hlaaatardrikcken 
dea Haadgrifs aetzt dia Platta nlc 
den Terdcaiedenan Farben aad Ge* 
winluablen in Bawcgnng. Sobald die 
Platta aabllt, konnit eina Farbe inm 
Voracbein, and iat ea dlejanige, aiif 
welche geaplalc wurde, ao vim die 
Maacblne avtpoiatiach den Gawinn 
aua^^ In Form einer Haadalt<Marke 
nic Angabe dea Wertea. 

Ea iat mOglicb^nrei-, drel- oder 
aogar fnnftnafden wert dea geaetztefl 
Celdatikckea tn gewinaan. 

Baaltzar tpn Hatela. Reaudranta 
und Cafta nabmea dIeMaacbinegerne 
In ihre Riumllcnkettea, da diaaelbe 
denVerkabranractfliQbacb anxuseben 
iat «nd aofort allgen^eine Anfknerk 
aamkeit arragt. Falta Sie nlcht aelbat 
ein aolcbea Gecbift besltzen, ao 
kO'dncn Sia mit andarn Geschifts- 
lauten etna AnzabI aolcber Mascbinen 
gemelnacbaftlicb arbaiten laasen. 
• Praia d. Mascbine Doll. 40, Mk. 160. 
Praia zamVersucbe Doll. 86, Mk. 140. 
Franko verschlfft In New York* 

Unaere Scbifa>Agenten aiad fQr 
die Maacblne varantwortlicb bla ale 
Ib'ncn abgellefert iat. 

Bel Bcateilung aenden Sia daa 
Geld dureb Irgcnd cine Bank oder 
Poatamt trad balm Empftinge Ibrdr 
ieiuMlft werden vir oie Maacblne 
anort in Sic attgehen laaacn. 

Talegraf^Wort: Frencbelk. Ror- 
MSpoiidfttUiLDctttacih, FranzOaiacb, 
apanlscb and Engticcb. 

Talegraf-Adrev^: Coin Cbicago* 

■Ilia lovatty Co., Daat 138 0, 
■ilia BalMfaig, Cbloaga, III, U. 8. A. 



LveY Mai 

m at f arln tyto M i^ 

(AnoaaBuai-Aroada). 

, Bl rcrlyataiaaa-BtabtlaaaBaal ^ 
darbilUg UadaikoldBlBg, darlMHM 
llg Qiad haaTaadaritg tMLimtHtup] 
Middalklaaaa. 

Dat ar t AlwhtJaHghaa atMtrtg, 
dar ar InldatMidlg aabent ad til 
Gadaa. udstjrat maff aal 

Undarhaldaiaga»MaiMnar, 

laser tnedar I Yiikaoaihal. amtiaBt | 
I ai Miaat alter aaa, aaar naa tedai 
laa Maat gUda aad 1 Bflffaaa. 

Diaaa llaaldiaar tiaar* BUtedar, 
mnalearer, apaar, girar Pratar pagi 
Dygtigbed og Styika og ^ydar aiaaga 
forakaliiga Slaga UadeflMldBia^^ 

Ea Kapltal paa 300 Lalrl. CMOO 

Kr.) og at godt Lokala I «a B7 anad 

.stor.Trafik ar aad'Taadig. Star lad- 1 

^tagt, riaga DrlftaoakkoatabDig. 

, Uaaamaataraa iadbriagar kyppigl i 3 

Maaaadar titetrakkaligt> tUat di^kka 

dea opriadallga ladtata. 

Jag ar Vaideas atarata Mbriiint| 
I kf Uadeckoldaiaga-Maskiaar. Jag to* 
der aalT 36Etat]Inaiaaatar. Jag fad, 
htad da iadbriagar. Jag ar takaarat 
I for 60000 Latr. at da ladaada Ban- 1 
' dalaageatorer. 
I Bkriv og opgiT mtg najigtig datj 
Balab, Do kaa risikara. Stanaladaaf < 
Daraa By, Deraa Lokalb ale, og }«f 
~ " gH«Xmi 



skal 



aalv'arara Dam ok 
lladdateiaar. 



INa RaMilf Ca.: 136 R/li|lf 
MMlag,. ONMMiO, U. t, Ar 



Taken from "lUnstreret Fam- 
ilie'^j Gbristiania. 



Taken from "Jngend*', Mu- 
nich^ Bavaria. 




Taken from Spanish Edition of the ^^British Trade Journal'*, which circulates 
through Spain and Spanish speaking countries of South America. 
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Irh vcrdiene Mto. 1:»000 
•— In oinein Metfat. -^ 

Eine Belutiigunst-G«Uerle gibi 
eine billige Unternaltunt, welche 
sich rOr Leate der Mittel-Klasse als 
sehr anz&glich bewetat. 

Eine aolche Gailerie iat gewShnlleh 
ein voroe ganz olfener Laden, auage- 
stattet mit verachled. Automacen, von 
welchen feder etwa eine Minute ar- 
beitet d. Einwerfen eines GeldstQckea. 

Diese Mascblnen, zeigen Bilder, 
spieien MusUacQcke, aagen die Zu- 
liunft voraua, prOfen Muslcelatirke 
und Fertigkeic und eine groase Menge 
anderer unrerhaltender und belen- 
render Zeltvertreibe. 

Mk. 4000 Kapltal und gutgelegene 
'Riumlichkeiten in einer gescb&ftigen 
Stadt aind allea waa noiwendig iat 
um eine grasae Summe Geldet zu 
verdienen. In mancben Fillen haben 
die Gallerien in zwei Monaten' daa 
ganze angelegtQ Kapiul verdienu 

Ich binBesiczerdergrttasten Fabrik 
der Welt zur Verfenlgung dieser 
Automaten und beaitze telbat iS 
solcher Belustlgunga-Gallerien. So- 
mlt weiss ich aus Erfabrung, wieviel 
dieaelben abwerfen kOnnen. 

Die grOasten leitenden Auakunftelen 
achitzen mich auf Mk. 1,200,000. 

Schreiben Sie mir gtoau daa Ra- 
pital, welcbea Sie zur VerfQgung 
baben, die GrSsae Ibref Stadt. die 
Mietverhiltniaae u. a. w. und Ich 
werde Ihnen gerne peraOnlich achrei- 
ben, und nihere Auakunft geben. 
Korreapondenz In Deutach, Fran- 
zAalach, Engliacb und Spaniach. 

H. 8. MJiti, Prititftit ler Mlllt Rmltr Ce, 
138 F, Milll Biiltftm. CklMit. 8. 1. Ik 



Skaffa Eder sjalf 
en affSLr. 



J Amerika hmtTA ^ 

niaktt^nderde aiata 6 Area bUfrit 
rika g«aoin att leda 

Hiniiit RrcilB. 

Ett Amuaemeat Arcade (iOrla- 
Btelae-^tabiiaaement) ftr en loknl, 
otatyrd med antomaUaka maski- 
ner, aom fOroviaa bilder. itergifTa. 
a&nger, ipft, Tiaa prof pk atyrka 
ocb b)u^ pi bundra andra olika 
alaga underhAlbiing, hvart och ett 
for blott en ringa penning. Ett 
kapital pt 300 pond eUer iMia 
ooh en bra lokal ftr nOdTladigt. 
EubliaseuMnten inbiinga ofta de 
fOrata 2 mAnadema en nettoin- 
komst, aom ticker hela Inaataen^ 

Jag Sr Tirl<lBna atArata fabrikant 
af underhAllningapaakiner. Jag 
leder aJAlf 26 etabliaaement. Jag 
r^ hvad de inbrlnga. Jag ir af 
de ledande bandelaagenturemu 
taxerad Ull 60,000 pund. Bkrif 
fritt till mig och aAg mig Edert 
kapital, Eder auda jtorlek, lokal 
etc., och Jag akall gifra Eder 
nBrmare nnderrtttelaer. 

Koneapondena pA engelaka, 
fianaka, tyaka og apanaka. 

H. S. Maim, Ftealdeni. 

■Ilia NovalW Co. 136 E. WHa 

B«iMiRg,.CHICAeO,,U. 6. A. 



Appeared in ^^Jugend", Munich, 

Bavaria. 



Appeared in ^^llustreret Fam- 
ilie Journal", published in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; Christiania, 
Norway; Stockholm, Sweden. 



Hidien Sie Ihr elgenes Qeschiltt? 

In den letzten funf Jahren haben in Amerika viele Leute ein VennOgen 
enrorben dtirch Eroffnung von- 

Belustigungs- Gallerien. 

Eine Belustigungs-Oallerie fst einfach ein Laden, ansgcstattet mlt Automaten, 
velche: Bilder zetffri^, Lieder singen, die Znkunft voranssagen, Stirke der 
Mnskein priifen u. s. f^ Hunderte von verschiedenen unterhaltenden und 
belnstieenoen Arten von 2eitvertreib. Jeder einzelne' der Automaten arbeitet fflr 
eine kleine Milnze. 

Ein Kapital von Mk. 4000.— oder eiwas mehr Und gntstclegene Riumlich* 
keiten slnd notvendig. In vielen Fillen hil>en die OalleiTen in den ersten zwei 
Monaten einen Reingewinn ab^geworfcn, velcher dem ganzen angeiegten Kapltal 
gleichkam. 

Ich bin Bcsltzer der grOttten Fabrik der Welt zur Verfertigvng dieser 
Antomaten nnd beaitze 26 solcher Belustigungs-Oallcrien. Ich weiss somit, 
wieviel diesdben verdienen k5nnen. 

Ldtende Ausknnfteien schfttzen mich far Mk. 1200000.^ Schrriben Sie 
mir vertranlich, mit Angabe Ihres Kapltals. der OrOsse Ihrer Stadt der Mietr 
verhftltnlsse u. s. f. ttnd ich werde Ihnen ninea Ansknnft senden. 

Korrespondenz In Deutsch, FruizAsisdf, S|>aliisch und Engllsch. 

R.S. Mills, Prisidcnt der Mlllt Novelty Ca.» 147 E, Mills 
Ballding, ChicAgo, U. S. A. 



Taken from "Experb Rundschau", published in Berlin 
and devoted to German exports. 
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PART XXV 



HOTEL AND RESORT ADVERTISING 

By L. L. HEATON 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

Hotel and report advertising, no matter how attractive 
it is, no matter how lavishly it is used, cannot be perma- 
nently successful when the resort advertised is run down or 
mismanaged. Advertising will get its best results from 
those houses which are honestly managed for the good 
care and comfort of their guests. Indeed, a house may 
not necessarily be elaborate, but its cleanliness and whole- 
someness will earn it big results through the right kind 
of advertising. 

So it may be stated at the outset that this article 
is not written for the purpose of benefiting the houses 
which are bad internally, but for those which expect to 
live up to their advertising. 

The Psychology of Advertising 

Hotel and resort advertising has made wonderful strides 
in the past fifty years. Indeed, such a science has it become 
that clever men are paid very high salaries to draft copy. 
And it has come to stay — there is no doubt about that. 
It is not a fad which will wear off in the next generation. 
It has grown with the great progress of newspaper and 
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magazine printing and it will stay as long as they are pub- 
lished. Any country-wide campaign of advertising costs 
a large amount of money and men are set to studying its 
every detail that there may be no waste. The great manu- 
facturing industries today use odds and ends of material 
which were formerly thrown in the refuse heap. So in 
advertising, every word counts. 

We hear of the ** psychology of advertising/' In its 
simplest terms this phrase means just this: the ability 
of the advertiser rightfully to judge the frame of mind 
of the prospective buyer and to appeal to him in such a 
way by advertisement that his attitude may be carried 
forward even to the point of buying. Every business 
man of the city (and I emphasize city) knows somewhat 
of the value and the methods of advertising, for he has 
been trained amidst its daily surroundings. But to the 
hotel proprietor, especially the country resort owner, 
advertising is an entirely new proposition. He knows noth- 
ing of rates, of style, of mediums or measurements, and it 
is necessary therefore to discuss the fundamentals of resort 
advertising. 

Why Advertise? 

The first question which comes to the mind of the 
hotel proprietor is : why am I obliged to advertise f The 
answer is: because all your competitors are advertising 
and getting results which you ought to get. It is true 
that a few resorts have never advertised, their managers 



Eeproduction of half-page resort advertisement whieh appeared in the leading East- 
em newapapere. Prepared and placed by The Dorland Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 
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claiming tliat the prestige and good management of their 
hotels relieve them of the necessity. Eventually they 
will discover that judicious advertising is a more power- 
ful and more far-reaching force, and that it will be a 
necessity on account of the growth of competitors. 

The additional expense of advertising does not in 
the least enter into the argument. Advertising is not 
a luxury but an investment, and its returns are in pro- 
portion to the amount of sound judgment used. Why 
do the great department stores of the cities consider 
the advertising appropriation first of all? Why do they 
cut down repair or delivery expenses before touching 
the advertising appropriation? Because advertising is 
the life of the store. 



What Mediums? 

It is generally conceded that the daily newspaper is 
the best medium for hotel and resort advertising. With 
certain very large and high-priced hotels where the patron- 
age comes from all parts of the country, magazirie space is 
purchased with profit. But even then newspaper adver- 
tising should be used in conjunction with it to keep in 
close touch with the newspaper reading public. 

For the more modest house two-thirds of the maga- 
zine circulation is thrown away on a territory which 
cannot possibly bring any returns. 

Then, too, the issues of the magazine are too widely 
separated to create any prestige. Three advertisements 



Winter resort advertisement whicli appeared in Northern papers. One- 
half reduction. Prepared and placed by The Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New JerBcy. 
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would be about the maximum for the resort season in 
the monthly publication. But the daily newspaper offers 
an opportunity every day. There must, however, be 
great discrimination in the use of the daily publication, 
for it is folly to spend money in all of them. 

There are newspapers and newspapers. There are 
newspapers in which the advertisements are read just 
as religiously as the news, and there are other news- 
papers which are carried on mainly for the political 
advancement of their owmers, and which are of no real 
advertising value. 

During the season many inducements are sent out to 
prospective advertisers by the daily papers, each showing 
its particular advantages as an advertising medium. 

Generally a large circulation is urged as the greatest 
argument — ^but is it? Would you choose a newspaper 
of 150,000 circulation which, for instance, makes a spe- 
cialty of financial advertising rather than a paper which 
is delivered into 50,000 homes? This is the first point 
to decide in the psychology of one's advertising. Where 
are the vacations planned? They surely are not planned 
by the busy men in the skyscrapers, but rather in the 
homes by the wives and mothers. The prime considera- 
tion then is to choose a medium which will reach the 
home. Another point to take into consideration in any 
argxmient for circulation is, where is the circulation? Is 
it mostly in the city among the desirable class of people 
from which to draw guests, or is half the circulation in 
small towns within a radius of fifty or a hundred miles 




' ' ■■■ I Ml nf iMlii mwn iilf II ^^iT—l|g|| Mil—I I 



Attractive and full of good argument for anyone interested in health 
reaortB. One-half reduction. Prepared and placed by The Dorland Advert 
tifiing Agency, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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of the city where people are already enjoying country 
life? 

The price of a paper often denotes whether it has a 
high class home circulation or whether it is a ^Hhrow 
aroimd.'* A great advantage the good newspaper has 
is the confidential relationship which exists between the 
paper and the subscriber. Newspapers which are con- 
structive, which try to build up rather than tear down, 
which dare to print the truth, though exercise extreme 
care in the selection of news matter, win a confidence 
which extends to the advertising columns. With very 
few exceptions these papers always print many pages 
of classified advertising. Newspapers do not print thou- 
sands of classified wants day in and day out without a 
reason. The advertisers are getting results. 

Bates 

The rates of the leading mediums are necessarily the 
highest. An often repeated mistake is the selection of 
an inferior paper because its rates are low. A man once 
put up a sign of his business on the premises of an 
insane asylum because it was free — ^but what did it profit 
him? 

There is a good reason for a high rate. If a 40-cent-a- 
line advertisement will bring five replies, while a 10-cent- 
a-line advertisement brings only one, it is easy to figure 
which is the most profitable advertising. 



One of the beet hotel advertisemeiits which appeared id the newspapers 
and magazines during the year 1910. One-third reduction. Prepared and 
placed by The Borland Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Persistent Advertising 

So many proprietors make the mistake of advertising 
once in a newspaper and, not getting a number of replies, 
they immediately become discouraged and try some other 
paper, with the final result that they have lost valuable 
time without getting much of any returns. If an adver- 
tiser has made up his mind that a certain paper is a 
good medium for his wants he should give it a fair trial. 
One or tw^o insertions rarely prove a sufficient test. 

Most newspapers offer a lower rate for daily or every 
other day copy running by the month. This should 
always be taken advantage of, not simply because the 
rate is less, but because the persistent appearance of th© 
advertisement is bound to win over some doubtful minds 
who have been reading over these advertisements for 
many days. 

You can't cut a giant oak down with one stroke of 
the ax — you must keep on chopping if you ever expect 
to accomplish anything. If it takes fifty strokes to fell 
a tree and you deliver forty-nine and quit, you have 
w^asted your time and effort without result. It is the 
last stroke on top of the other forty-nine preparatory 
strokes that does the business. 

"Persistence has conquered empires, scaled moun- 
tains, constructed cities, and advanced civilization; and 
the same type of endeavor is required in a large measure 
in advertising work if it is to be successful. '* 



EVERY DAY IS A HOLWAY AT 

Atlantic City 

BUT NEW YEAR'S 

lis One of the Most Popular 

periods of -the many winter hoIIdayK 
The f«nious 9i)-foot boardwalk iklrtlnjc tue 8«sa for iU Mit\r^ 
lenfTth ia a brilliant, fascinating B.-^ene of many thou** in<]» ^n- 
ioying lUs pleasui^8, partlciriarly the popular roller chair. In 
the warm snnrshine and inviscorating: salt sea breezes; tiu^ irulf 
course, numerous drlvcM and manyH)ther sports. <pa9timeM lui'l 
sucisal diverabn;)! cHually contiTbutis their share of enjoyment. 

Take advantage oi ttis Week-end BoUday 
Co dawn and make yonr rendezirons at any el the 

faUoiviaff Leading Honaes: 



Aeaalde Hcnise 

I'*, r. Cook'B fUmn. 

Hotel SU CTharlen 

Ni*wUn lUlDCH 
Hotel Traymore 

Trarmorc Hotel ComiMoy 



Clialfonte 

The L<:h1« Cuittiiany 

Hotel Deanls 

Walton J. Uusby 

Galea Hall 

P. JL Younff, Maniifer 



HafSliloa Hall 

I(e<<dii * LippiiicoU 

nf arlboroairli*Blealiei Bi 

Juiflab White A 8oo> Oonpaajr 

Tlie Penaliaret 

William R. HoiMl 



Fottf thromrti TCsllbniHl tmln-. dnlly tIm CVntral R. IL <^ ?l. 4- «r tbe maa. 
II. B. Full luforaiavluQ fruoi Ivcal ticket as^otM. 



Crood as an Ocean Toy age 

ATLANTIC CITY 

NEW JERSEY 

xWith its famous seven-mile promenade skirting the sea for its 
entire 'length will give as much health and more pleasure than 
a week of "Ocean Greyhounding." There is no monotony, 
alwi^ys real pleasure. Ideal out door weather. 

THB LEADIN6 HOU8BS 

Will furnish all information about Atlantic City, 
and quote rates, etc.. on request. 



•The Leeds Company 

. RslclDeaib 

Walter J^ Basb/ 

CikBlaR 

F. L. Younc, Maaacec 



■all 

Leeds A Lipptnootjt 
■arifearea jfe -Meahslai 

Joeiajt White A Sons Company 

The PtaatarM 

Wm. R. Hood 



F. P. Cook's Soni 

■sicl St Charles 

Newlin Haines 

■elclTrayMrt 

Traymore Hotel Co. 



Tran^portip^a facilities that meet'the demands of millions of visitors to Atlantic 
City.* For time*t|jib)es and full infbrmation apply local ticket acent. 



All-type resort advertisements. Note the white space and symmetry of 
arrangement. Prepared and placed by The Borland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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Everlastingly keeping at it will surprise you in the 
returns. But don't give up the minute your hotel is 
filled. No matter how much business you are doing, keep 
up the energy that makes it. You may be turning people 
away, you may be able to persuade them to book for the 
Autumn months. But think of the popular impression 
which is made. This persistency is like the training of 
a champion prize fighter. If he rests on his laurels and 
thinks, ^^Well, I am it, I do not need to train any more,'* 
it isn't long before someone else is occupying the center 
of the stage — someone who has been persistent in his 
daily training. 

Advertising a business is the training of that business. 
The strength dies out if the training is not kept up. 

Business cannot be run on momentum, for momentum 
is really the gradual process toward a full stop. 



Size and Space 

Now that the mediums have been decided upon and 
the frequency with which they shall be used, the next 
concern is the size of the space and how to use it to 
the best advantage. 

All advertisements are figured on the basis of an 
agate line. This is the unit. An agate line averages 
seven words. Then there is two, three, etc., line type, 
meaning twice or thrice as high as agate, with necessarily 
loss words to the line. 



CHALFONTE 



AND 



ATLANTIC CITY 

the one suggests the other; 
one of the world's most 
famous resorts ; one of the 
wprld*s^.most attractive 
resort houses. 
Write for reserrattons to 

THE LEEDS COMPANY 



ALWAYS OPEN 



ON THE BEACH 



White and black contrasts with little but strong copy. This is a good 
advertisement. Prepared and placed by The Borland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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If a type book can be procured it will aid greatly in 
the choice of type. 

Newspapers stipulate a Tninimum amount of space 
to be used. In some cases it is as low as two agate lines, 
in others as high as five, but rarely more. Whatever the 
limit is, it is a mistake to reduce an advertisement to 
the minimum if you can possibly afford not to. There 
will be perhaps forty other minimum cards- on the resort 
page. Show that you are a little better off by taking 
at least one or two more lines and thus also get a better 
position. For the position is usually arranged according 
to the size of the copy, the largest going to the top. 

But for the ordinary fifteen to twenty-five room house 
an inch or fourteen-line advertisement ought not to be 
too large to carry. This will give room for a clear, con- 
cise, fairly well displayed advertisement. A crowded, 
jumbled up, ill arranged, badly abbreviated advertise- 
ment cannot possibly produce the best results and often 
causes an impression of unnecessary scrimping. 

What points ought to be emphasized in a resort: 

1. Where is the resort or hotel. 

2. If in the country, how far from railroad. 

3. How many will it accommodate. 

4. Size and facilities of house. 

5. Features of the country. 

6. Rates of board. 

If the location is not well known it is advisable to 
add the distance from the city in which the advertising 
has its principal circulation. 



Ooe of a eeries of European travel adver tisemenU which appeared in American news- 
papers and magHzine^. Prepared and placed by The Borland Advertising Agency, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 
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It is, of course, discretionary on the part of the adver- 
tiser whether all of these points be brought out in a 
single advertisement. A series of advertisements with 
a complete change of wording every week, for instance, 
featuring some new point each time, makes the adver- 
tising doubly strong, provided the points are treated 
clearly and frankly. 

The following advertisement will serve to illustrate 
some points: 

■■B KENWOOD VILLA 
Morria HelfflitSt Va. 

A eoiy dwelling of 16 rooms, balf sor- 
roanded by a broad plasaa looking off to the 
lake and bills. Convenient batbs, hot and 




cold water. Food well prepared from borne 
produce. Rates |8 to $16 (no blgber) de- 
pending upon room selected. 1 mile from K. 
R. Illustrated booklet. 

A. R. SOUTHWORTH. 



This advertisement measures thirteen agate lines, 
including border. It is a simple notice, yet there is a 
frankness of statement which appeals to one. The plain 
border is very cleverly broken so that it emphasizes the 
name, giving practically the effect of an arrow. If this 
border completely enclosed the advertisement it would 
occupy two more agate lines of space. 

Simple borders may be used in a variety of ways 
with splendid effect. 

In almost all cases the name and address of resort 

advertisements should go at the top. Catch lines are of 

little use in the small advertisements. The reader is 

looking over the resort columns because he is interested. 
He wants to see the name, and especially the address, 

first. 



One of a series of Switzerland advertisements appearing in American 
publications. Prepared and placed by The Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 



Small space well used for hotel 
advertisement. Prepared and placed 
by The Dorland Advertising Agency, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 



When 
Yon 
60 
To 

New 
York 



r pleaiure and 

reaaonable l - 

cy, you win ma Ice 1 
taka In trying (bs 
PARK. AVENUE HOTEL 
33nd and 33rd Streets 
and Park Avenue 

tl la fL tnaBn[flcenl build 
tDK with an op«n cenlra 
teurt and pslm garden, 
ninety leet by one hundred 
and ten feet; Inaurlng the 
beat llsht and ventilation o' 
any New York City hotel. 

It la abaotuiciy fireproof. 
replMtt with every conven- 
ience and luxury, up to date 
In every detail; In eloae 
toucli with amuaer " " "' 
shopping center ai 
ponatlon lines. Subway «tft- 

1t ll famous (or the ( 
teoua attention glvt 



all 



employe. 
It! dining room, reslaura 
and cafe (European plant 
are noted for excellence of 
(are, nigh claie service and 
moderate price. Fine mualc. 
Advance ennBement . of 
rooma will add sreatly '- 
your comfort. 

Write (or llluatrated bool 
let and any information d 
aired. 

REBD A BARNETT. 

Proprietor*. 
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The rates in the advertisement referred to are empha- 
sized by black-faced type, and this is really very important. 
So many advertisers of hotels leave out the rates alto- 
gether or use this stereotyped phrase, ** rates reasonable,^' 
which is a waste of space. ** Rates reasonable" might 
mean anything. For an Atlantic City hotel it might 
mean fifty dollars a week, or for the farmer's humble 
cottage it might mean five dollars a week. Be explicit 
if anything. 

The foregoing advertisement states also the maximiun 
rates. If it is possible to make this statement and live 
up to it, the advertisement imparts great confidence to 
the prospective vacationist. He knows, no matter how 
low the rates, that he will not be obliged to pay more 
than a stipulated siun. 

Here is an advertisement which has two commendable 
points : 



COME 

IN 
4UNB 



HOTEL INTEmiREN ^'^KjJi^« 

special rates. Qarace, FUblns and 

Boating. Expert swimming teacher. 

Address 

MRS. A. RICHARDS, Hartland. Wis. 



**Come in Jime'^ is well arranged for a catch line, not 
conflicting with or detracting from the heading. A special 
feature, ** expert swimming teacher,'' which few hotels 
have, is brought out, although black faced type might 
have been better. 

GRAND VIEW HOUSE 

LAKE BOMOSBBN 

First season: an Ideal location: climate con- 
dttlons perfect. A mecca for flsbermen. 
Cuisine unexcelled. Mountain spring water. 
Fresh eggs. milk, butter and yegetables from 
nearby farms. LlTerr and boatR. Send for 
booklet. B. B. PBUNlBR, Prop., HyderiUe, Vt. 



Appearing in American newspapers 
previous to and during the exhibition. 
Prepared and placed by The Borland 
Advertising Agency, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 
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The foregoing advertisement is from the Troy (N. Y.) 
Times. The proprietor's name is given in the same type* 
using the capital letters. It is not necessary or advisable 
to enlarge the size of the name of the proprietor miless 
he is well known. 

Ocean View Hotel 

W. H. ADAMS, Owner and Manager 
Pablo Beach, Fla. 

Seventeen miles from Jacksonville. Di- 
rectly on ocean front. Cool, comfortable, 
pleasant. 

Less space might have been used in the title of this 
advertisement from Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union^ and 
more in the description. However, as there were only 
three hotels advertised, the larger display of the hotel 
is more advisable. 

The Cleveland 

CLEVELAND, N. Y. 

Dellffhtfully located on tbe shore of Oneida Lake, 
with superb view of the lake. Highest standard 
of occoinmodations at moderate rates. Fresh flsh 
at all meals. Sunday dinners include flsh, frog 
and chicken. House lighted throughout with acety- 
lene gas. Bell telephone. Bath, hot and cold 
water. Boating, bathing, fishing. A good dock 
for the accommodation of boats. LlTery connected 
with the business. For reservation of rooms, 
rat(!8, etc., address 

M. O'CONNOR 

CLEVELAND, OSWEQO 00.. N. T. 

This advertisement, from a Syracuse, N. Y., paper, 
uses many words but tells little. The repetition **of the 
lake" in the second line of agate is imnecessary. The 
sentence regarding rates is meaningless. **Simday din- 
ners including fish'' is a repetition of the preceding sen- 
tence. **A good dock for the accommodation of boats'' 
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might better have told what kind of boats couid be pro- 
cured and at what price. In fact, all the ideas in this 
advertisement could have been told clearly in half the 
words. 



No. 1. 



No. 2. 



WALNUT MOUNTIilN HOUSE 

Libtfty Sution, N. Y. 

A Moil«m Hot«l; eleTation 
2,400 ft; nitk golf, batkiDg; 
onsorpassed Tiews; liTery anil 
garage; Franck cuisina; spacious 
▼eranilas and miles of walks 
tkrouffk kotel park. For illus- 
trated booklet and rates address 

S. A. LOUIS, Mgr. 
Ubertj SuUon, New York. 



WJILIDT lOUITIUII HOUSE 

Liberty Station, N. Y. 

A modern Hotel; eleratlon 2.400 
ft; with golf, bathing; unsurpassed 
Tiews; livery and garage; French 
cuisine; spacious verandas and mllea 
df walks through hotel park. For 
lllustrsted booklet and rates address 

8. A. LOUIS, Mgr. 
Liberty Station, N. Y. 



Advertisement No. 1 above shows the style in which 
an advertisement might be set by one who did not know 
the value of white space. No. 2 is the same advertise- 
ment as it was used in the Brooklyn Eagle. Although 
the type is smaller in No. 2, how much more attractive 
and distinguished looking it is. 



scrrciiBCR at 

THEr GRAND 

Mont Vernon, N H 

is certainly grand indeed. The location is 
the queen besuty spot of all New England; 
nisgnlficent pc^nery; pure, bracing piney air; 
mngnlflcent golf course and all out and in- 
door amiiNPrnontfi; only 55 mllefl from Boston; 
Ideal onto trip. S^nd for lllustrsted book> 
let. GEO. E. BATES, Owner and Prop. 
Special fall rates. 
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Here is an advertisement from the Boston Transcript ^ 
written with that enthusiastic swing which has a tone 
of sincerity all through it. More advertisements should 
be written this way. 



SAYLORSBURQ. PA. 

On Bine Ridge Moan- 
taioi, eleyation 2000 
feet; large lake; flab- 
ing, bathing and boating; excellent table, large 
rooms. Rate $7 per week and up; capacity 200; 
auto. Tourists catered to. Booklet. 



UIE HOUSE 



This small advertisement from the Philadelphia /n- 
qtdrer suggests making use of all the space. The name 
of the house is not extended clear across the column. 
The fact that the newspaper has made a classification 
for the town relieves the advertiser from the necessity 
of mentioning that in the advertisement. 

Special Numbers 

Most every large newspaper issues a special resort 
number for which ^*big copy^^ is solicited. If an adver- 
tiser's appropriation is large enough he should be repre- 
sented in the best of these, but he should not sacrifice 
his small advertisement in order to do so. 

A tugboat owner once bought a second-hand whistle 
which previously had been used on an ocean liner. The 
first toot used up so much of the tug's steam that it 
could not go. Don't blow your whistle so much in a 
special number that there is no energy left to keep the 
boat going. 

An advertisement for a special number should be 
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very carefully planned, so that it will not be lost among 
the many other designs. One of the most effective is 
the use of white space, as shown in previous examples. 
Bold, glaring type completely filling the space allotted 
does not attract. Choose an artistic type and allow the 
reading to set in from the border on top and bottom or 
all sides. Where space permits a cut may be used, but 
it should not be crowded. Short, crisp facts are better. 

Information Bureaus 

« 

There have been many attacks on the so-called news- 
paper ^^Information Bureaus,'^ but these bureaus have 
done more to enlighten the public on the siunmer vaca- 
tion problem than any other one element. 

The bureau is really a city office for the proprietor. 
There he may have filed pictures of the house, adver- 
tising matter for distribution, references and room dia- 
grams, and the bureau can be of great assistance to him.. 
He should, however, keep it well informed of all changes. 

There is no reason why the hotel proprietor should not 
become an expert advertiser. In the words of the ** Where 
to go'^ book of one of the large newspapers, **Your own 
prosperity depends on two things: furnishing what the 
people want and letting the right people know that you 
have if 
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PART XXVI 



MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING 

By JOHN B. CARRINGTON 

Secretary Chamber of Commerce, San Antonio, Texas 

The first thing in advertising a city is a campaign of 
education for the home people. It is necessary to con- 
vince the citizenship that municipal advertising pays, that 
it will increase the volume of their business and the value 
of their real estate. Not only a little committee of twenty- 
five, but the whole citizenship must be fired with zeal 
for the work. The argument should be made directly to 
the pocket book. A secondary appeal should be made to 
patriotism and love of home. It is a poor sort of man who 
will not do anything for the town in which he lives and in 
which his children must grow up and live. 

Immense assistance can be lent to the effort by the 
daily newspapers. The publication of numerous articles 
showing what other cities have done, interviews with pub- 
lic men showing what this advertising brings to a city 
are valuable in arousing interest. Mass meetings should be 
held and the aid of the best speakers obtainable enlisted. 
A slogan should be adopted and buttons and badges 

distributed. 
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The results from this double-page newspaper advertisement brought 
more people to Madison' than could be comfortably accommodated at the 
hotels. A part of its cost was defrayed by the Chicago & North- Western 
Eailroad. 
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Organization 

It is an excellent plan to arrange at the largest mass 
meeting for a number of leading citizens to start the ball 
rolling by getting up and making big subscriptions. This 
mass meeting should be followed by a committee of solic- 
itation and by a man to man arginnent. The town should 
be divided into districts and committees assigned to each 
district. If the districts are made small every man can 
be seen. Each committee should carry a subscription 
blank in the form of a promissory note, which the sub- 
scriber can sign with the committee as a witness. The 
committee should also carry a blank on which to make a 
report on every man interviewed. Many men who will 
refuse verbally to do their civic duty cannot stand to see 
this refusal put down in writing and submitted to a cen- 
tral committee of their leading fellow citizens. Further- 
more, these blank reports enable the central committee to 
check on every business firm in the town, and see that 
none is overlooked. By this means an effective follow-up 
system can be organized, and many a man who refuses 
the first and second time will come into line on the ninth 
or tenth. He cannot stand the pressure. 

In raising money it is not good policy to try to tax 
all men alike. Those who get a direct and immediate 
benefit should be asked to pay more than those who get 
only an indirect benefit. Large business firms can afford 
to pay more than the small ones. If wide publicity is 
given by the newspapers to the public-spirited men who 
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A market city advertis-ement where the business men realized the value of advertising 
the products of the surrounding country. This advertisement brought thousands of dollars in 
investments. 
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do give, some who are disposed to refuse will not care to 
be conspicuous by their absence. 



Expenditures and Mediums 

The money raised can be spent effectively first m a 
newspaper campaign conducted conjointly with the rail- 
roads entering the city. Second, in magazines of national 
circulation; third, in farm journals; fourth, in booklets for 
local distribution; fifth, in the office expenses for conduct- 
ing the campaign. Mediums which have been successfully 
used for such campaigns are the following: ** Success,'^ 
*^ Everybody's,'' ^^Munsey's," "McClure's," '^Outlook/* 
and *^ Country Life in America." Farm journals: ** Breed- 
ers' Gazette," of Chicago; **Up-to-Date Farming," of 
Indianapolis; " Successful Farming," of Des Moines; 
** Missouri Valley Farmer," of Topeka; **Ohio Farmer,'^ 
of Cleveland; **Farm Progress," of St. Louis; *^ Journal 
of Agriculture," of St. Louis; **Farm and Ranch," of Dal- 
las; ** Wisconsin Agriculturist," of Racine; ** Oklahoma 
Farm Journal," of Oklahoma City; *^ Twentieth Century 
I^armer," of Omaha; "Farmers' Tribune," of Sioux City, 
and "Kansas Farmer," of Topeka. Newspapers: Chicago 
Record-Herald, St. Louis Republic, Minneapolis Journal, 
Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Register, Chicago Tri- 
bime, Minneapolis Tribune, St. Paul Pioneer-Press, Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Louisville Courier-Journal, Detroit Free 
Press, Chicago Examiner and Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

A campaign thus conducted should prove highly profit- 



Full-page coramunity affvertiaeraent. Paid for by a combination of hotels and The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinoia Railroad. Prepared by The Chicago Eecord-Herald. 
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able and satisfactory. San Antonio, Texas, used the plan 
given above, and, according to the testimony of the general 
passenger agents of lines entering that city, it increased 
passenger traffic during the season of 1909-10 twenty-five 
per cent. According to the railroad statistics, it is esti- 
mated that from 25,000 to 30,000 visitors spent anywhere 
from a week to a month in San Antonio during the season. 
At the end of the season the leading merchants and busi- 
ness men of San Antonio united in writing letters declar- 
ing that this municipal advertising had proved profitable 
to them personally. The wholesalers declared that new 
business houses had opened in their territory directly 
traceable to the advertising carried on by the Publicity 
League, that they had opened new accounts that had 
increased the volume of their business. The leading re- 
tail merchants testified that the same was true of their 
business. 

Notwithstanding the fact that two new hotels opened 
their doors in San Antonio, one of them having a capacity 
of 450 rooms, the other one of 350 rooms, smaller hotels 
and apartment houses were opened, the hotel managers 
united in stating that their business had shown an in- 
crease as large as that of the other businesses. Without 
exception the larger business houses of San Antonio re- 
mained members of the Publicity League, and a large 
number of them doubled their membership dues to the 
League, stating beyond doubt that they found municipal 
advertising a profitable investment for them. 

A permanent result is that San Antonio is now plan- 
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ning a still larger campaign for the future. By means of 
joint campaigns with the railroads, any city which has 
the possibilities of enlargement can raise money to be 
expended in a like manner. 

The newspaper advertising usually proves the most 
profitable. It is usually best to place the bulk of the 
appropriation with the newspapers, while a considerable 
portion of it should be spent in magazines of national cir- 
culation. A league thus formed should also issue a book- 
let dealing with the conunercial life of the city, which 
will completely cover the field. Booklets for the tourist 
and **Farm Facts,'' dealing with the agricultural oppor- 
tunities, are also effective. 

The publicity league has demonstrated its usefulness 
in many cities, and it is here to stay and develop. There 
is no doubt that the citizens of any city will continue to 
support it after it has proved its value, and will con- 
tinue to build up their tourist and homeseeker business, 
as well as the wholesale, retail and other business inter- 
ests, by means of this judicious, systematic and municipal 
advertising. 



Describe What You Have to Sell 

In the story to be told in your advertising it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that all good advertising copy carries 
out five essential points. These are, the description of 
what you are selling, why it is preferable to your competi- 
tors, its value or price, who you, as a selling agent or ex- 



This double-page was a part of an entire section devoted to San Diego, 
California, published in the Sunday edition of a Chicago paper. It brought 
3,600 replies. 
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ploiter, are, and where this selling agent or exploiter can 
be reached and the article seen. These five parts are as 
imperative in municipal advertising as the selling of some 
given make of shoes. The worth of the copy and its pull- 
ing power is circumscribed by the strength of your argu- 
ment in setting these crucial points before the public. It 
is obvious to all good advertising men of today that the 
first requisite is absolute integrity. In other words, your 
ability to deliver the goods as stated in your publicity cam- 
paign. While it is a broad statement to say that you would 
not solicit the installment of a brick factory, when you 
had only materials and facilities for a pig iron foundry, 
we have seen good mediums censured for not bringing 
results on such unmeritorious copy. Every community 
has a number of advantages pertinent to itself. These are 
what you should lay your stress upon. It may be in raw 
material, labor, shipping facilities, cheap power, factory 
sites, ability to maintain and support some enterprise, or 
something equally beneficial. Ask for what you lack and 
can support. 

How to Say It 

We have outlined what to say. Now, let us discuss how 
to say it, which includes the make-up of the copy. You 
must catch the eye and arrest the attention of the reader, 
and for the time being overcome his interests in other mat- 
ters. This is done in different ways, sometimes by size of 
copy, by the perfect balance of yoin* advertisement, or by 



Good example of Municipal advertising. This half-page advertisement appeared 
in a number of northern newBpapere, The cost was prorated among the leading 
business men of St, PeterBburg. Prepared by The Chicago Eecord-Herald. 
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some design. In no place *'is brevity the soul of wit^^ more 
than in good advertising copy. Say what you have to say 
and all about it in the fewest words and simplest manner 
possible. It is then more liable to be read and assimilated 
and will make a lasting impression. Besides, your copy 
should be consistent with the magnitude of your enterprise 
and the cuts and drawings in keeping with the subject. 

If you give the appearance of trying to economize or 
straining to save, it places the reader in the same position. 
Another thing is that in the object to be attained, the 
make-up or copy is not the same in all cases. For instance, 
if you are seeking settlers or labor, you would appeal 
directly to them in the way of economy of living, residence, 
amusements, the proximity to work, the labor market and 
its stability, etc. If you want manufacturers you bring out 
in lucid terms the benefits of shipment facilities, nearby 
markets, economical production power, etc. If you are 
advertising for investors, the question of progress of com- 
munity, its local government, freedom from labor disturb- 
ances, banks, the wealth of community per capita, etc. If 
you are exploiting your community as a health, winter, or 
pleasure resort, you call the attention of those in ill health 
or bent on pleasure to its advantages as such. 

The Question of Mediums 

Another division of the subject is the question of the 
avenue for your publicity. The first consideration is that 
of economy. You want the greatest value for your expen- 
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diture, but this cannot be done by taking into considera- 
tion purely the question of bulk circulation, as it is better 
to reach a hundred thousand people, among whom you are 
likely to get a number of possible prospects or inquiries, 
who have the money or ability to accept your proposition, 
rather than to reach millions none of whom have either of 
these. 

Too many advertisers look only at the inquiries, ig- 
noring the fact that to handle them requires intelligent, 
hard work and great expense, and if these inquiries are 
made up of curiosity seekers, this money and time are 
thrown away. The number and character of the inquiries 
and the strength of the medium must be determined by its 
ability to reach a number of possible and prospective pur- 
chasers. Therefore, along with the question of the econ- 
omy is that of the ** class, ^^ as well as circulation. If you 
are advertising for laborers, go to that medium which the 
laborer reads and has confidence in. Remember that in 
selecting which newspaper or magazine you should use, 
you must exercise the same care that you would in employ- 
ing a salesman. The copy is your argmnent. The reader 
is your audience. The medium is your mouthpiece. Their 
confidence in the integrity and sincerity of your proposi- 
tion is based in a great measure on their belief in the high 
purposes of the publication in which your advertisement 
appears. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 



PAETL 



Page 13. 



1. How old is the business of selling advertising? 



Pages 14 to 15. 

1. Describe the genesis of selling advertising. 



Page 16. 

1. In what points is selling advertising different from sell- 
ing other commodities? 

Page 17. 

1. Discuss some of the difficulties of selling advertising. 

Page 18. 

1. Describe the qualifications of the ideal seller of adver- 
tising. 

Page 19. 
1. Discuss the law of averages in advertising. 
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Page 20. 

1. Discuss the duties of the seller of advertising. 

2. Is it a real triumph to sell somebody something he 

does not need? 

Page 21. 

1. Should the seller of advertising be a creator of business ? 

2. Explain how and why. 

Page 22. 

1. Discuss what is meant by the statement that * * Business 
is created by taking tiiought.'^ 

PARTn. 

Page 23. 

1. What is the secret of good salesmanship. 

Page 24. 

1. Outline the proper plan of campaign for the advertising 
solicitor. 

Page 25. 

1. Discuss the statement that **The successful solicitor is 
alwavs the one who brings the right kind of custom- 
ers into his paper.'' 

Page 26. 

1. Compare honesty in selling advertising with honesty in 
selling merchandise. 
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PART ni. 
Page 27. 

1. Are there any set rules to follow in the profession of 

advertising? 

2. Compare the methods of preparation for the profession 

of advertising with the method of preparation for the 
profession of law or medicine. 

Page 28. 

1, How much must the writer of an advertisement know 

about the business he is advertising? 

2. Compare the importance of such knowledge with the 

ability to interest the public. 

Page 29. 

1 . What is meant by the * * Gospel of Persistency. ' ' 

Page 30. 
1. Is any business really too high class to advertise ? 

Page 31. 

1. What is your opinion of the method used by the adver- 
tising solicitor described on page 31. 

Page 32. 

1. Discuss the value of consistency in selling advertising. 

Pages 33 to 34. 

1. Discuss the value of truth in selling advertising. 
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PARTIV, 
Page 35. 

1. To what people does the trade paper go? 

2, To what people does the technical paper go? 

Page 36. 

1. What makes a good trade paper? 

2. Discuss the character of the circulation of a trade paper. 

Pages 37 to 38. 

1. What arguments may be advanced in favor of advertis- 
ing in a trade paper? 

Page 39. 

1. Discuss the value of a good advertising solicitor. 

Pages 40 to 42. 
1. Discuss the proper equipment of a good solicitor. 

PART V. 
Page 43. , 

1. May the prospective customer be seen too often by an 

advertising solicitor? 

2. Is the theorv a sound one that advertiser should be 

seen regularly every few days or few weeks ? 

Page 44. 

1. Why is it the solicitor who has something to say who 
gets the business. 
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PART VI. 
Page 45. 

1. How old is the problem of salesmanship ? 

Pages 46 to 47. 

1. What is meant by ** Psychological salesmanship?'' 

Page 48. 

1. Discuss the important influence of psychology upon 
salesmanship. 

Page 49. 

1. Discuss the importance of the first impression made by 
the salesman. 

Page 50. 

1. What is meant by the statement that **The Goods 
Should Sell Themselves.'' 

Page 51. 

1. Can all problems in salesmanship be answered by one 
single blanket formula ? Why not ? 

Page 52. 

1. Has psychological salesmanship anything to do with 

hypnotism ? 

2. Why is psychology necessarily individualistic ? 

Page 53. 

1. How should the salesman proceed in leading the mind 
of the buver? 
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Page 54. 

. Why is it easier to sell goods before they are in existence 
than afterwards ? 

Pages 55 to 56. 
. Discuss the problem of automobile salesmanship. 

Pages 57 to 58. 
. Discuss the problem of selling newspaper illustrations. 

Page 59. 
. How should the unwilling buyer be treated ? 

Pages 60 to 62. 
. Discuss the mail-order method of salesmanship. 

Pages 63 to 64. 
. Is psychological salesmanship anything new? 

Page 65. 

. Why is the display of the article of secondary impor- 
tance ? 

Page 66. 

. Why should the article not be shown to the prospective 
buver before the salesman has described it ? 

Pages 67 to 69. 

. Describe the psychological show-case. 
2. Why should care be taken not to show a customer goods 
that he does not want? 
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Page 70. 

1. Why should the salesman "Think with the Customer?" 

2. How may this be done 1 

Page 71. 

1. How may the salesman ' ' Make way for repeat orders ? ' ' 

Pages 72 to 73. 

1. Compare the **Copy Chaser" with the true salesman. 

Pages 74 to 76. 

1. Discuss the value of the use of cards bv a salesman, 

2. Are they of any value except as a means of introduc- 

tion?' 

Pages 77 to 78. 
1. How may a buyer be educated by a salesman? 

Pages 79 to 80. 

1. Show how the quotation from Charles Klein on the psy- 
chology of the drama is applicable to the psychology 
of salesmanship. 

Pages 81 to 83. 

1. In what way is psychological salesmanship subject to 
abuse ? 

Pages 84 to 86. 

1. What is meant by the statement that every salesman 
should be a perpetual press agent ? 
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Pages 87 to 88. 

1. What is meant by the statement that every salesman 
should also be an advance man? 

Pages 89 to 93. 

1. Give a synopsis of the discussion of psychological sales- 
manship contained in this article. 



PART vn. 

Page 95. 

1. Discuss the value of precedent in selling advertising. 

Pages 96 to 98. 

1. Discuss the advertising campaign of the Boiler Com- 

pany described on these pages. 

2. In your opinion, what was the principal reason for the 

success of this campaign? 

Pages 99 to 100. 

1. Discuss the advertising campaign of the Electric 

Vehicle Company described on these pages. 

2. Tn your opinion, what was the principal reason for the 

success of this campaign? 

Pages 101 to 102. 

1. Discuss the advertising campaign of the Piano Com- 

pany described on these pages. 

2. In your opinion, what was the principal reason for the 

success of this campaign? 
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PAET vin. 

Pages 103 to 106. 

1. Discuss generally the advertising manager's opinion of 
the advertising solicitor. 

Pages 106 to 107. 

1. In what ways does the beginner in advertising benefit 
by seeing every advertising solicitor who calls upon 
him? 

PAET IX- 

Page 109. 

1. What are the basic requisites of a successful salesman 
of newspaper advertising space ? 

Pages 110 to 112. 

1 . Discuss the method, used by a young advertising solic- 

itor to secure an advertisement, described in these 
pages. 

2. Are such extreme methods generally useful ? 

Pages 113 to 115. 

1. Discuss the four rules for the guidance of an advertising 

solicitor laid down on these pages. 

2. Which of these four rules do you consider the most im- 

portant? Why? 

Pages 116 to 117. 

1. Why is it generally a mistake for an advertising solic- 
itor to **Use the Hammer ?'' 
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Pages 118 to 119. 

1. Which is the more effective, discretion or strategy? 

2. How may the two be profitably combined? 

Page 120. 

1. Why is it a mistake to rely upon any particular method 
of approaching a customer? 

Page 121. 

1. Why is it best for an advertising man to keep his rela- 
tion with his customer upon a strictly business basis ? 

PART X. 
Pages 123 to 128. 

1. What is the most direct way in which to reach the buy- 

ers in any conamunity? 

2. Compare the effectiveness of attempting to reach the 

buyers in small communities by advertising in local 
papers with the attempt to reach them by advertising 
in weekly or monthly magazines. 

PART XL 

Page 129. 

1. Describe the position held in the advertising and liter- 
ary field by standard popular magazines. 

Pages 130. 

1. Wliat is the general character of the readers of the 

magazine ? 

2. What position do such magazines hold in the home ? 
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Pages 131 to 132. 

1. Does the confidence which the public has in a magazine 
benefit the advertising in such magazine ? 

Page 133. 

1. Whsit is meant by saying that the advertising salesman 
''sees the entire trade horizon?'^ 

Page 134. 

1. Describe the multiplied appeal which is made by the 
salesman of newspaper advertising space. 

Pages 135 to 136. 

1. Analyze the value of magazine advertising.. 



PAETXn. 

Page 137. 

1. What are some of the reasons why the weekly magazine 
is valuable as an advertising medium ? 

Page 138. 

1. Does mere circulation mean anything unless the circula- 
tion has a definite value ? 

Pages 139 to 140. 

1. Why should the advertising solicitor at once prove to 
the advertiser the character of the circulation of the 
paper? 
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Pages 141 to 142. 

1. What effect does the confidence of the readers of a paper, 
in the integrity of the paper, have upon the value of 
taught by the story of the western newspaper given 

PART xni. 

Pages 143 to 145. 

1. What lesson as to the value of classified advertising is 
taught by the study of the western newspaper given 
on these pages'? 

Page 146. 

1. Why was the small advertisement originally inserted? 

2. How has this been changed at the present time? 

Page 147. 

.1 . Discuss the value of the small ad. 
2. When was classified advertising in magazines first in- 
serted ? 

Page 148. 

1. What is the present importance of such advertising? 

Page 149. 

1 What are the requisites for a good advertising solicitor? 

Page 150. 

1. Discuss the value of a good customer. 

2. How should such a customer be treated ? 
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Page 151. 

1. What are some of the elements which go' to make up a 
good classified advertisement? 

Page 152. 

1. What are the two great divisions of classified advertis- 
ing? 

Pages 153 to 154. 

1. What are some of the principal heads generally used in 

classified advertising? 

2. Give any suggestion which you can as to an improve- 

ment of classification along this line. 

Pages 156 to 159. 

1. Show why the various advertisements marked **A^' on 
these pages are effective advertisements while those 
marked **B^' are not. 



PART XIV. 
Page 161. 

1. Wliat are the main steps in the process by which adver- 

tising space in class publications is sold ? 

2. Are these steps in the main those by which anything 

else is sold? 

Pages 162 to 165. 

1. What are some of the most important special facts to 
be remembered relative to class advertising? 
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PAET XV. 

Page 167. 

1. What is the difference between a ** class paper," a 
''trade papw" and a ** technical paper?" 

Page 168. 

1. Why does the technical paper live and thrive? 

Page 169. 

1. Why is a reader more apt to have a marked preference 
for one technical journal among several than for one 
magazine among several ? 

Pages 170 to 172. 

1. What technical knowledge is required by an advertis- 
ing solicitor for a technical paper? 

PART XVI. 

Page 173. 

1. What is the difference between "believing" and "real- 
izing?" 

Page 174. 

1. Describe the general character of the best type of farm 
papers. 

Page 175. 

1. Discuss the scientific value of the farm papers. 

Pages 176 to 177. 

1. Why does the farm paper have a particularly strong 
appeal to women ? 
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Pages 178 to 180. 

1. What are some of the points which should be remem- 
bered by the advertiser who is considering the ques- 
tion of advertising in a farm paper? 

PART XVII. 

Page 181. 

1. Why have certain business methods used in the past by 
religious publications injured the advertising value 
of such publication ? 

Page 182. 

1. In what way has the business management of religious 
papers been recently improved ? 

Page 183. 

1. For what reason is a properly conducted religious paper 
a good advertising medium? 

PART XVIII. 

Page 185. 

1. Discuss or criticise the following statement contained 
on this page: *'The man who sees the same adver- 
tisement month after month will at last purchase 
the goods advertised without ever having paid any 
particular attention to the advertisement; and he 
would be unable to say why he purchased those par- 
ticular goods. 
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Page 186. 

1. For what reason is outdoor advertising particularly 
effective ? 

Pages 187 to 188. 

1. What is meant by the statement that ''The Idea is the 
Thing r' 

Pages 189 to 190. 

1. Discuss the value of the signboard as an advertising 
medium. 

Page 191. 

1. What is meant by the signboard grievance ? , 

Pages 193 to 194. 

1. Discuss the character and value of the modern electric 
sign as an advertising medium. 

PART XIX. 

Pages 197 to 198. 

1. What two points should the solicitor for the sale of 
street car advertising continually talk about to the 
customer ? 

Pages 199 to 200. 

1. Discuss the value of street car advertising. 

PART XX. 
Page 201. 

1. What three things are necessary in every sale ? 
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Pages 202 to 204. 

1. Name three classes of people who can use specialty ad- 
vertising in an effective manner and explain why in 
each case. 

Page 205. 

1. How are specialties used for the purpose of getting a 
definite list of prospects? 

Pages 206 to 207. 

1. Discuss generally the value of specialtj^ advertising. 

Pages 208 to 209. 

1. What special qualifications are required by a seller of 
specialty advertising ? 



PART XXI. 

Pages 211 to 212. 

1. Discuss the general influence which pictures exert upon 
human beings. 

Pages 213 to 214. 

1. What peculiar advertising advantages are offered by 
advertising art ? 

Page 215. 

1. Does it pay to economize in the price of pictures or 
illustrations ? 

Pages 216 to 217. 

1. What kind of pictures and illustrations should be used? 
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Pages 218 to 219. 

1. Why are illustrations particularly valuable when it is 
necessary to create a market? 

PART xxn. 

Page 221. 

1. What relative place does the printing industry occupy 
among the great industries in this country ? 

Pages 222 to 223. 

1. What are some of the reasons why printing is a com- 
paratively unprofitable business? 

Page 224. 

1. Why do printers themselves do little advertising? 

Page 225. 

1. Discuss the value of the house organ as a method of 
advertising, 

Page 226. 

1 . Why must printing salesmen be familiar with trade con- 
ditions ? 

PART xxin. 

Page 227. 

1. Is lithography a luxury or a necessity in advertising? 

Page 228. 

1. Why are different methods required to be used by a 
solicitor who attempts to sell lithography than one 
selling ordinary advertising space ? 
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Pages 229 to 230. 

1. What degree of technical knowledge is required by a 
solicitor for lithographic work ? 

Page 231. 

1. What methods should be pursued by the solicitor in at- 
tempting to sell this kind of advertising? 

Pages 232 to 234. 

] . Why is a large store of general knowledge required by 
a solicitor for lithographic work? 

PART XXIV. 
Page 235. 

1. In what respects would the principles to be followed by 

Americans advertising in foreign countries be the 
same as those to be followed in home advertising? 

2. In Avhat respects would the principles to be followed by 

Americans advertising in foreign countries be differ- 
ent from those follow^ed in home advertising? 

Pages 236 to 238. 

1. Discuss British India as a field for American advertis- 
ing. 

Page 240. 

1. Discuss China as a field for American advertising? 

Page 242. 

1. Discuss the South African Colonies as a field for Ameri- 
can advertising. 
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Page 244. 

!• Discuss Australia and New Zealand as fields for Ameri- 
can advertising. 

Page 246. 

1. Discuss the Argentine Republic as a field for American 

advertising. 

2. Discuss Brazil as a field for American advertising. 

3. Discuss Chili as a field for American advertising. 

Page 248. 

1. Discuss other South and Central American countries as 

fields for American advertising. 

2. Discuss in general the principles to We observed in 

foreign advertising. 

Page 250. 

1. What are the best foreign markets for marine engines 
and motor boats ? 

Pages 252 to 254. 

1. What American products could be most profitably ad- 
vertised in South Africa ? 



PART XXV. 

Page 267. 

1. Can any advertiser of a hotel or a resort produce perma- 
nent results when such hotel or resort is run down 
or poorly managed ? 
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Page 268. 

1. Discuss the psychology of hotel advertising. 

2. Why should the proprietor of a- hotel advertise ? 

Pages 270 to 272. 

1. What advertising mediums should a hotel proprietor 
employ ? 

Page 274. 

1. Should an advertiser be deterred from using a certain 
medium on account of the high advertising rate ? 

Page 276. 

1. Discuss the value of persistent advertising. 

Page 278. 

1. How would you determine what size and space should 
be used in a hotel advertisement ? 

Page 280. 

1. What points ought to be emphasized in a resort adver- 
tisement ? 

Page 282. 

1. Criticise the advertisement given on this page. 

Page 284. 
1. Criticise the advertisements given on this page. 

Page 286. 
1. Criticise the advertisements given on this page. 
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Page 288. 

1. Criticise the advertisement given on this page. 

2. Discuss the value of special newspaper numbers. 

Page 289. 

1. Discuss the information bureaus conducted by certain 
newspapers. 
* 2. Do you consider such bureaus legitimate ? 

PART XXVI. 
Page 291. 

1. What is the best thing to be done in advertising a city ? 

Page 292. 

1. If an attempt is to be made to advertise a city or town, 
how should the community be organized for this pur- 
pose? 

Page 296. 

1. How can the money raised for this purpose be most 
effectively spent? 

Page 298. 

1. What can you say about the results that have been 
achieved by such municipal advertising campaigns? 

Pages 299 to 304. 

1. What points should be covered in advertisements used 
in such a campaign ? 

Page 305. 

1. Which is the most important, to get inquiries or to 
handle them properly after they have been received? 
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